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THE WEEK, 


Up till Friday morning no news had been received 
of Lord Methuen’s movements after the action on the 
Modder River on Tuesday. This battle, as well as the 
previous engagements on the road to Kimberley, at 
Belmont and Graspans, is dealt with more fully else- 
where; but we note with regret that the casualties 
{ 4 killed and 19 wounded among the officers—the 
losses among the rank and fle were not known as 
we went to press—included the wounding of Lord 
Methuen himself. 


News from Natal, where Sir Redvers Buller arrived 
some days ago, appears to have been practically stopped. 
On Sunday Sir C. Clery, with a large force, was said to 
have reached Frere, which is only about twenty-four 
miles from Ladysmith, and the Boer forces south of the 
Tugela were reported to be falling back everywhere. 
Here, as well as in the west, the situation is exceedingly 
obscure. The largest force of the enemy appeared to be to 
the south-west of Estcourt, whence astrong reconnaisance 
was made by General Hildyard on the 23rd ultimo, 
which was not altogether successful. The general British 
advance to the north seems to have brought about the 
retirement of this force, and a race for the road bridge at 
Colenso may perhaps have occurred if, as is possible, 
this bridge was left uninjured by the Boers fortheir own 
convenience. If a bridge over the Tugela is in possession 
of the British troops, the relief of Ladysmith cannot 
be long delayed, and it may be possible to inflict a heavy 
defeat upon the Boers by co-operation between the 
garrison and the column, led by Sir C. Clery, in the com- 
paratively open country between the Tugela and the 
beleaguered town. Fighting must apparently have 
already occurred, and news is most anxiously awaited. 
In the north of Cape Colony Sir W. Gatacre 
with an increasing force is preparing to drive the 
invaders back across the Orange River, and fighting 
may take place any day. Further west is another force 
under General French preparing to co-operate with Sir 
W. Gatacre. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s head has, as_ everybody 
expected, been turned by his interview with the 
German Emperor. We only hope that the French 
nation, whom he confounds in his speech on Thurs- 
day with a few contemptible caricaturists, will 
remember that if Mr. Chamberlain would like to be 
Foreign Secretary, we have not yet been punished for 
our follies by his appointment to that office. As an 
illustration of his incurable vulgarity, his essential 
ignorance of Europe, his want of humour (imagine a 
statesman solemnly asking an English audience to 
admire the German police system !), his susceptibility to 
undignified panics, the speech would be difficult to rival. 
Our reasons for regarding an alliance with Germany as 
a great political blunder were given last week. But if 
we favoured instead of opposing such a proposal, we 
should resent just as strongly the humiliations 
which we suffer from this habit of “touting” for 
alliances. And the indignity to which Mr. Chamberlain 
exposes us is not made the more tolerable by the 
retlection that if the object of these appeals to Germany 


is to score a temporary triumph over other European 
Powers, their only effect will be to put our fleet at the 
service of the Emperor’s colonial ambitions. Mr. 
Chamberlain is no match for William. 


Sik HENRY CAMPBELL BANNERMAN has carried the 
war into the enemy’s country with an excellent speech 
at Birmingham. For daring to take the Government at 
their own word and accepting their invitation to criti 
cism, he has been denounced as wanting in patriotism 
by the Jingo Press. The leading Jingo paper talks of 
his “conventional expressions of sympathy with the 
troops in South Africa.” The Times, we presume, con- 
siders that nobody can claim to sympathise with our 
soldiers who does not wish to see their lives sacrificed 
for the sake of making opulent foreigners still richer. 
The Liberal leader, in his admirable speech, distinguished 
“his common-sense Imperialism” from the creed of 
rapacity which Mr. Dicey recently elaborated, a creed 
in which “greed has taken the place of glory” 
as the only object of Imperialist ambition, The 
war might have been avoided “if men’s words had 
expressed their meaning.” (Mr. Chamberlain thinks 
that this means that Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
wanted him to “skulk into his hole” !) It is a Con- 
servative war, and the Liberal party has no part or lot 
in the responsibility of the Government. We do not 
want to govern by a military despotism. We may find 
ourselves, after going to war to enfranchise the Out- 
landers, obliged to govern the Republic by taking 
away their franchise. Such is the impasse into which 
this blundering policy has drawn us. Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s excellent address, courageous, 
detinite, Liberal in doctrine and in spirit, was followed 
by an admirable little speech from Mr, Herbert Paul, 
who refused to denounce “a nation which preferred its 
independence to peace,” and who accused the Govern- 
ment of playing a game “ not only of bluff, but of blind 
man’s bluff.” The Birmingham Liberals are hoping to 
secure Mr. Paul as a candidate, and they certainly could 
not find a more intrepid or a more caustic critic of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s heresies, 


A FEW days ago Mr. Chamberlain referred a corre- 
spondent who asked him why the Government did not 
publish a defence of their conduct to:—(1) Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s book on the Transvaal; (2) the debates during 
the session; (3) Mr. Chamberlain’s own speech in the 
House. A fourth work must now be added to the 
Jingo’s reference library (Mr. Chamberlain is too modest 
to suggest it himself), for Mr. Chamberlain addressed 
the Primrose League at Leicester on Wednesday in 
what the Times calls a “ straightforward” speech, Two 
of the points of that speech he had not discussed before. 
He defended very properly the Generals in South Africa, 
who have been subjected to a good deal of ignorant criti- 
cism at home, and he gave his own version of the motive 
of Majuba. It is to be hoped that we have now heard 
the last of Mr. Balfour’s aspersions on Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory (suggested by his misunderstanding of Lord 
Kimberley’s speech) and that even the Times may abandon 
its policy of pinpricks and insults to our late leader. 


For the rest Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was chiefly 
notable for his invitation to opponents to criticise now 
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or to be silent for ever ; a final vindication (and we owe 
it to Mr. Chamberlain to say that he has always invited 
criticism) of the attitude of the majority ot Liberals 
towards the abuse of the Times and the electioneering 
insinuations of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain’s own 
defence of the Government contained little that was 
new, though it revealed one striking discrepancy between 
the speaker and the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. 
Chamberlain states his belief that there was a just cause 
of war before the ultimatum. On the 30th of September 
the Duke of Devonshire told us that our franchise pro- 
posals “were never an essential point of difference 
between us and the South African Republic.” As far 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s theory of an “inevitable war” is 
concerned, we can only regret that he adopted that 
theory too soon to give the negotiations a fair chance, 
and too late to make adequate preparations for war. 


Sir Epwarp Grey's speech at Alnwick on Monday 
throws some light upon the reasons of his profound 
disagreement with the great majority of Liberals upon 
the Transvaal. For in his justification of the policy 
of the Government he thus described the state of things 
in South Africa before the war :— 

“The British sphere of influence in South Africa must be 
regarded as one country. They might split it up into different 
states, giving it different Governments and even different flags ; 
but the configuration of the country was such that the habitable 
part of South Africa must stand or fall together in this sense 
that no individual State of South Africa could take a line of its 
own without affecting the welfare of its neighbouring States.”’ 

This claim, as the Westminster Gazelle very well pointed 
out, not only exceeds anything which was ever demanded 
of the Boers in the negotiations, but also the most 
extravagant of the pretensions advanced by the sup- 
porters of the Government. Could any more complete 
vindication be found for the action of the Orange 
Free State? Is it honest to argue that the Boers are 
fighting for dominion if we mean that they are fighting 
to resist an English usurpation? If Sir Edward Grey 
held this view of the situation in South Africa, and 
refused to recognise the independence of the Orange 
Free State, it is not surprising that he should support a 
policy which aimed at creating such a situation, in spite 
of the misgivings which he must have felt when Lord 
Salisbury declared that it had no such object. It is 
true that Sir Edward Grey has since explained that 
he meant “ community ” instead of “ country ”’—a care- 
lessness of phrasing which is curious in a late Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. MASSINGHAM’S resignation of the editorship of 
the Daily Chronicle, accompanied as it is by the resigna- 
tions of Mr. Harold Spender and Mr. Vaughan Nash, is 
a very serious blow to the Liberal party. We do not 
believe that London Liberalism will be content for any 
time to remain represented by two morning penny 
papers which support the war policy. But the 
loss—though we hope it is but temporary—of such a 
paper as the Daily Chronicle is a grave disaster at the 
present moment. It only remains for us to join in the 
general tributes of respect which have been paid to 
the devotion to principle which Mr. Massingham and 
his two colleagues have displayed. And when we 
recall Mr. Massingham’s brilliant gifts, Mr. Harold 
Spender’s “ House and Lobby” articles, which were by 
general admission the best of the Parliamentary 
sketches, and Mr. Vaughan Nash’s very special know- 
ledge of those problems which the Daily Chronicle has 
done so much to bring under general discussion, we 
realise that the proprietors of the paper are paying a 
very heavy price for the satisfaction of silencing the 
chief morning critic of the Government’s blunders. 


ACCORDING to the Times, all the opponents of the 
war, “except those of the baser sort,” are silent. 
According to Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
“have decided that it would be an unpatriotic and a 





harmful thing to embarrass at this crisis the Govern. 
ment.” If Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler desire 
to contract themselves out of Mr. Chamberlain’s compli- 
ment, they can be trusted to inform the world. Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have both emphatically 
declared that those who think the war wrong are entitled 
and bound to criticise it. We will now deal with the 
Times. Let us first give a list of “the baser sort of 
Liberals’ who have not been silent in condemnation of 
te war since its outbreak. We will give on the other 
side of the column the names of the men to whom the 
Times refers under the phrase “the most generally 
trusted statesmen of the Opposition ”’—i.c., those who 
have supported the Government and approved the 
war :— 

“THE Baser Sort.” “THe Most Trustep 

STATESMEN.” 

Sir Henry Campbell Sir Henry Fowler. 

Bannerman. Sir Edward Grey. 


Lord Kimberley. Mr. Haldane. 

Mr. Morley. Mr. Lawson Walton. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Sir William Harcourt. Mr. Mendl, 

Lord Spencer. Mr. Perks. 


Lord Ripon. Sir T. Gibson Carmichael. 
Lord Tweedmouth, 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson. 

Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 

Mr. Burt. 

Mr. Birrell. 

Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Herbert Paul. 

Sir C. Dilke. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Dr. Spence Watson. 

We omit the name of Lord Rosebery because he does 
not regard himself as a party man, and his attitude 
towards the war is by no means certain. Mr. Asquith 
occupies an intermediate position. 


Str Epwarp CLARKE has informed the chairman 
of the Plymouth Conservative Association that he does 
not propose to offer himself again as a Conservative 
candidate, and he adds that he will be very glad to do 
all that he can to help Mr. Ivor Guest and the other 
nominee of the local association. We hope that Sir 
Edward Clarke’s retirement from Plymouth does not 
mean his retirement from the House of Commons. In 
that event the Conservative party would lose one of its 
most brilliant debaters, and the country would lose a 
devoted statesman, who has dared to face the dis- 
pleasure of the Colonial Secretary in the interests of a 
great cause, 

TueE London Gladstone Memorial is to be finely 
placed. The Memorial Committee have asked the 
London County Council for permission to erect Mr. 
Hamo Thorneycroft’s statue at the point where the 
new street from Holborn will meet the great 
crescent leading into the Strand. Subject to their 
approval of certain details, the Improvements Com- 
mittee grant the request, though two other sites are 
suggested—to the west of St. Clement Danes’ Church 
and to the west of St. Mary-le-Strand Church, neither of 
which sites can be considered equal to the position pro- 
posed by the Memorial Committee. It will be remem- 
bered that when the movement for raising the necessary 
funds was proceeding, great stress was laid upon the 
decision of the committee that the memorials would 
be in the nature of monuments and not merely statues, 
Accordingly the London memorial is to have an archi- 
tectural basement of Portland stone. . It will be 
surmounted bya bronze statue of Gladstone in the robes 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and seated statues 
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or groups are to be placed upon the projecting portions 
of the basement, which will be cruciform in shape. The 
total height will be 32ft. A monument of this sort, 
which will require an expenditure of something like 
£10,000, will be worthy of the statesman in whose 
honour it is to be erected; and we know of no better 
position that could have been chosen. Seen from the 
north, coming down the new street, it should have a fine 
effect. Owing to the time consumed at Spring Gardens 
in contentious business, the matter was not dealt with 
by the County Council this week. 


THE examination of the directors of the Industrial 
Contract Corporation, of whom the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
A. J. Newton, was one, was continued on Wednesday 
before Mr. Justice Wright. Mr. Mendel, of the Indus- 
trial Contract Syndicate, who was the first witness, 
stated that the Syndicate, in selling the business to the 
Auxiliary Stores, Limited, anticipated a net profit of 
£19,000, and that of this sum 1o per cent. was offered 
to Mr. Newton and to two other gentlemen on the 
board of the new company. The prospectus stated 
that the directors showed their confidence in the com- 
pany by taking no fixed fees for their services, but Mr. 
Newton “did not think that this concealed from the 
public the fact that these gentlemen were sharing in 
large promoters’ profits.” He also stated that the dis- 
tribution of a sum of £3,895 for “publicity and 
salaries ’—which originally appeared in the accounts as 
“ Press ”—was not explained in detail to the directors, 
as he “thought they knew all about it,” for they had 
been concerned with him at least half-a-dozen times in 
various promotions in which the “same course”’ had been 
followed. Mr. Newton said that when Mr. Mendel 
asked him to become a director, he accepted the offer 
of this share in the profit because he was running the 
risk of any loss that might be incurred, and he con- 
sidered that the public were clearly notified of the fact 
that he and the other directors were concerned in the 
promotion of the company, since the prospectus said 
that the directors were interested in the contract. 


THe Lord Mayor said he had always known that 
Mr. Mendel was extremely liberal in his arrangements 
for promotion. It is well known, he added, in the City 
that “the Press must be paid very expensively for their 
advertising.” Nor did he think 4,o00/. an astonishing 
figure for ‘‘ Press.” All he knew tor certain about the 
promotion was that his own share of the profit came to 
1,931/. Details about the letter which had been sent to 
the Daily Mail, for Mr. Newton to forward, the Saturday 
Review, the Financial Times, the Financial News, the Si. 
Fames’s Gazelle, Truth, the Sunday Times, and other 
papers were extracted from Mr. Mendel. To many 
gentlemen connected with these papers “ enclosures” 
were sent shortly afterwards as the “proceeds of your 
participation in our last syndicate.” Mr. Harmsworth 
writes:—“ No such letter ever came under my personal 
notice, or I should have so explained myself.” 


TuHE French Cabinet has not only surprised a good 
many persons by obtaining substantial votes of contidence 
in its general policy. Having discomfited its adversaries, 
it has opposed a successful if half-hearted resistance to 
the excessive and embarrassing zeal of its friends, who 
are all-powerful on the Committee of Supplies. An 
anti-Catholic movement was not expected to displease the 
predominating elements in M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
motley Government, who have indeed justified the 
confidence of the Extreme Left by the detinite attitude 
they have adopted on the questions of the religious 
Congregations and the obligatory State education of 
candidates for official posts. But the Cabinet was 
obliged to resist, among other amendments to the 
Budget, the Committee’s proposals to abolish the French 
Embassy to the Vatican, and to withdraw financial 
(which implies political) support from the Catholic 
Missions in the East. The discussion of the former 





amendment, officially opposed by M. Delcassé (who 
spoke of the traditional obligations of France as the 
first Catholic Power in the world), drew also an eloquent 
speech from M. Ribot—one of the four or five states- 
men of proved ability whom the caprices of French 
Parliamentary government prefer to hold in reserve. In 
both cases the majority of the Chamber upheld the 
continuity of the country’s historical traditions. 


It is announced from St. Petersburg that the 
practice of sending political and other offenders to 
Siberia will shortly be discontinued. The present Czar 
is known to be strongly opposed to this system, and two 
years ago he appointed a Commission to make a 
thorough enquiry into its working. The Commission, 
after obtaining a large number of reports from the local 
authorities, has now established by facts and statistics 
that deportation to Siberia as hitherto practised is not 
only inhumane but impolitic. Although the deported 
no longer perform the journey on foot and in chains, the 
horrors described by Mr. Keenan in his well-known 
book on the subject are admitted still to exist, while Mr. 
Harry de Windt’s rose-coloured pictures of the Siberian 
prisons as they were shown him after they had been 
prepared for his visits prove to have given a very false 
idea of the real facts of the case. Now that the 
railway has been opened Siberia, will become one 
of the wealthiest portions of the Russian Empire, 
far too important to be used as a place of trans- 
portation for convicts. Curiously enough its present 
prosperity is in a large measure due to the political 
offenders, chiefly Poles, who have been established 
there during the past sixty years. They and their 
children, being forced to live in exile, have started 
numerous industrial undertakings in Siberia which have 
enriched both themselves and the country. As has 
been shown by Dr. Delbriick, the Professor of History 
at the University of Berlin, the Poles in that portion of 
Russia which is known as the kingdom of Poland have 
been similarly successful in their industrial undertakings ; 
and we may see before many years are over the most 
despotic of European States depending for its prosperity 
both on the east and on the west, upon a nation which 
has upheld against it the banner of liberty and 
progress. 


THE question whether the ordinary London 
“dosser” should be expected to pay 6d. for a night's 
lodging was warmly debated at the meeting of the 
London County Council this week. The debate arose 
upon the proposal of the Housing Committee to erect a 
large lodging-house capable of accommodating 670 
persons upon the Mill Lane areaat Deptford. Happily 
the relations between Lord Rowton and the County 
Council are now friendly, and in deciding upon the kind 
of lodging-house required at Deptford, the Committee 
asked the advice of Lord Rowton and Sir Richard Farrant, 
which has been readily and generously given, These 
experienced lodging-house keepers strongly recom- 
mended that the house should contain all the comforts and 
conveniences characteristic of a Rowton House, if it was 
to be a success. The advice was adopted, but necessi- 
tated a charge of 6d. per night. Hence the discussion 
upon an amendment, strongly supported by the Mode- 
rates, that the charge should be reduced to 5d. But the 
Council has already had an unsatisfactory experience in 
this direction when the Parker Street lodging-house was 
started. It was soon found that to make the house pay 
its way the charge would have to be raised from 5d. to 
6d., and since the charge has been raised things have 
gone smoothly, and the house has always been full. 
Some attention also may be paid to the view put forward 
by Mr. John Burns, that the “dosser ” population will 
get the full advantage of the extra penny per day, by 
learning to live in a decent civilised state, if the lodging- 
house is properly equipped. There should be no need 
to subsidise these institutions and create “charity 
rents,” 
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THE DUTY OF THE PARTY. 


T a moment when the last great London daily 
A which preserved an independent criticism at the 
morning breakfast-table has been annexed to the cosmo- 
politan empire of capitalism it may seem extravagant 
to call upon the majority of a highminded and historic 
party to find voice and take courage against a conspiracy 
which, in order to deprive Dutchmen of their liberties, 
would deprive Englishmen of their voices. Yet it is 
just now “amid the din of arms and the clamour of a 
venal press” that every right-thinking Liberal should 
snatch that “ priceless consolation ” of telling the plain, 
unvarnished, unpalatable truth to his fellow-citizens. 
THE WAR IS WRONG. There are other aspects. We are 
bullying; that is not good. We are bullying small 
Republics ; that is worse. We are seeking territories 
and gold, unless Lord Salisbury (instead of his inter- 
preters) is to be believed. We are desolating thousands 
of English and thousands of Dutch homes; we are 
unsettling a half-settled country and reviving the savage 
passions of millions upon millions of black men from 
Matabeleland to Capetown and from Walfisch Bay to 
Lorenzo Marquez. And as for economy, millions upon 
millions of good English sovereigns are being spent in 
destroying the capital and labour of English and Dutch 
colonists. But, we are told, there is a moral purpose in 
all this. There is something over and above the sic volo 
of the Chartered Company and sic jubco of the Rand 
capitalists. There is a moral purpose somewhere or 
other; for has not Mr. Haldane evolved out of the 
inscrutable abysses of his Liberalism a vice which he 
calls “ moral cowardice ” and which he attaches to those 
who, like Mr. Morley and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bryce, have been 
timid enough to oppose the Government, the war, the 
speculators, the rulers of society and popular passion ? 

If we turn for light to the utterances of members of 
the Liberal party during the past week we see at once 
the lamentable results of the newspaper and telegraphic 
monopoly acting upon minds which are only too ready 
to be deluded by Imperial phrases and _ tickled by 
Imperial titles. The speeches of Sir Edward Grey and 
Sir Henry Fowler are already discounted. They seldom 
speak except in unqualified support of the Government 
against the leader (whom they helped to elect nine 
months ago) of the Opposition in the House of Commons. 
They have earned and deserved the praise of Captain 
Middleton and of the Times, that last and severest 
censure which in these days can fall to the lot of a public 
man. But Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Asquith, his able and loyal first lieutenant, stand in an 
entirely different category. By their exertions the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons and in the 
constituencies seemed to be pulling itself together in the 
spring and summer of the present year. Upon the 
great questions of Temperance Reform and of the 
Taxation of Ground Values they speak to-day with an 
absolutely undivided voice and in the most emphatic 
terms. Neither we may be sure will have anything to 
do with the aggressive Imperialism that is eating away 
the heart while it is inflating the carcase of the Empire. 
When this miserable war is over they will strive with 
moderate men of all parties to bring about a settlement 
consonant with the best traditions of our colonial 
policy. But the future is not yet, and as Mr. Asquith 
wisely said, “it would be at this stage not only 
premature, but foolish, to forecast in detail the ultimate 
settlement.” Indeed it is more than possible that the 
settlement in South Africa may be preceded by another 
settlement which in that small and unimportant fraction 
of the Empire known as Great Britain is called a General 
Election. And, disguise it as we may, the issue of that 
election must turn upon the past, upon the history of the 
Government, and above all the history of the war. Was 
the diplomacy which led up to the war wrong? Was 
the war wrong? Was the conduct of the war wrong ? 





Liberal candidates who are preparing to answer these 
questions in the negative might as well retire into 
domestic life. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (and 
there are at least ninety Liberal members of Parliament 
behind him) gives a direct and unqualified affirmative. 
He speaks with a courage and an eloquence which it is 
impossible too highly to praise. He sees that the great 
issue is now as it was in 1880—the issue of a wasting and 
demoralising militarism. He stands for honest, common- 
sense Imperialism, not for Imperial adventure and 
Imperial brigandage. Our diplomacy should have been 
straightforward and patient. It should have avoided 
“the very appearance of shiftiness and menace ” :— 
“Our purpose ought to have been not to gain a triumph 
over the obstinacy of the Boer Government, whether by the 
old diplomacy or by the new diplomacy—(laughter)—not to 
force our demands upon them, either by clever dialectics or by 
a constructive threat of the use of our superior military 
strength, but to persuade and convince them, in their own 
interests, of the untenable nature of the ground upon which 
they were standing and of the necessity which lay upon them 
sooner or later of vielding not alone to our insistence, but to 
the strong wish, of their own friends and kinsfolk in the other 

States of South Africa and to the clear opinion of the world 

(Applause.) Had we taken that course we should have been on 

sure ground ; our motives could not have been misunderstood 

and our methods could not have been impugned. But for some 
of those whose interest or whose pride was involved such a 
process was far too long. They had old grudges apd old sores, 
and they hungered for a resounding triumph.” 
The reply of the Government and its supporters is that 
there would have been the mischief and inconvenience 
of delay. Granted is the retort of the Liberal Leader, 
but what inconvenience and what mischief would have 
been wrought “ to set for a moment against the blood- 
shed and the cost and the ruin and the embittered enmity 
which necessarily come from war”? These are the 
words of truth and soberness, and if the Liberal party 
is true to itself and its leader it will be able in the 
course of a few months, when the promoters of the war 
are recognised and its results are beginning to be seen, 
and when the Budget has cooled the political tempera- 
ture, to appeal confidently, conscientiously and success- 
fully to an indignant country. 

In some respects Mr. Asquith’s pronunciamento 
upon South African policy is as welcome as the rest of 
his speech to Mr. Fenwick’s constituents. He agrees 
with Mr. Bryce that we are not only entitled but 
bound to criticise the causes and conduct of the war. 
He neither admires nor understands the new diplomacy. 
The evidence, he says, does not warrant the charge that 
the Boers from the first intended to make no concession. 
“Diplomacy was poisoned and perished in an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion.” Lastly, “we should show our- 
selves wanting in outspoken acknowledgment of the 
great patriotric service rendered under difficulties, which 
it is hardly possible for us in this country to measure or 
apprehend, by Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues of Cape 
Colony.” But Mr. Asquith—and there is scarcely any 
statesman in the Liberal party from whom we are more 
reluctant to differ—seems not to have realised the 
position in South Africa. If Mr. Schreiner and his 
colleagues have been patriotic Sir Alfred Milner has 
acted unconstitutionally in selecting Mr. Garrett instead 
of Mr. Schreiner as his adviser. We bring no charge 
against Sir Alfred Milner except that he has been 
misled by a real conspiracy of half-British, half foreign 
financiers(many of whom were implicated in the Jameson 
Raid) into believing in an imaginary conspiracy among our 
Dutch colonists. Mr. Asquith trusts Mr. Schreiner, the 
Prime Minister of the Cape, and he also trusts Sir Alfred 
Milner, the representative of Downing Street. We hold 
on the contrary that it is impossible logically to do 
both. If you trust Sir Alfred Milner and continue to 
use him as your political agent, you must believe with 
him that Afrikanderdom and its Ministry was and is 
disloyal. It is to be feared that Mr. Asquith has allowed 
a personal friendship to influence his political criticism. 
He sees two South Africas and he speaks with two 
voices. Somehow or other he has not quite got the 
proper perspective. Small legal points seem to have 
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pressed out large considerations of morality and policy. 
The colonial policy of Burke and Chatham was not 
pegged out upon the right to tax or the right to inter- 
vene or the formal question as to who took the final step. 
Nor would they have drawn that lurid picture of the 
Outlanders’ grievances which Mr. Asquith reproduced 
from Mr. Fitzpatrick or some other of Mr. Rhodes’ 
pressmen. But it is difficult to disentangle the true from 
the false, and we trust and believe that as proofs 
accumulate Mr. Asquith will be able to range himself 
with more completeness beside Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman and the great majority of the Liberal 
party. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the statement which the Times and other Jingo papers pro- 
mulgated with such a flourish of trumpets—namely, that 
all the influential men of the Liberal party side with Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour—is utterly false. Take, 
first, the test of Parliamentary action. On Mr. Stanhope’s 
amendment Sir Edward Grey and Sir Henry Fowler 
took thirteen Liberal M.P.’s with them into the Govern- 
ment lobby; Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, and Sir William 
Harcourt were followed by ninety. It is clear, then, 
that Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman was bound to speak 
out, if he agreed, as he did agree, with the overwhelming 
majority of his followers. Moreover, he is backed by 
almost every member of the Front Opposition Bench, 
and by almost every Liberal peer whose opinion is 
worth having. We venture to doubt whether Lord 
Rosebery himself shares the nightly enthusiasm which 
Sir Edward Grey and Sir Henry Fowler are placing at 
the service of the Government. If we turn to those 
who know and are versed in the conditions of the 
problem we find that Mr. Bryce, the great expert upon 
South Africa, is in full agreement with Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Buxton, who represented the Colonies in the last 
Liberal Administration. It is high time that the 
impudent iteration of a lic should be stamped upon, 
The Liberal party and its influential men are not for 
but against the war. 





THE RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY. 


HIS week marks a critical phase in the war 

in South Africa. The operations thus far 

have been dictated by circumstances, not by purely 
military considerations. Political expediency, permitted 
to override strategic requirements, caused Dundee and 
Ladysmith to be selected as the points to be held by 
our inadequate forces in Natal, and even the occupa- 
tion of Newcastle seems to have been narrowly 
avoided. The results we have seen. The small body 
of troops at Dundee barely escaped being surrounded 
in a hopeless position. Sir George White’s force was 
concentrated at Ladysmith, another disadvantageous posi- 
tion, only to be immediately isolated by the Boers and to 
demand relief. Mafeking, where there was nothing to 
defend, was deliberately selected for defencé and was 
invested at an early period. Kimberley, the centre of 
the valuable diamond mines, was also garrisoned > but 
the civil population was not withdrawn, and the 
large. supplies required for a prolonged defence could 
not have been provided. Thus has come about the 
false military situation not yet rectified. In place of 
prosecuting an offensive campaign as soon as rein- 
forcements arrived, Sir Redvers Buller has been obliged 
to make the whole of his arrangements subservient 
to the necessity for relieving Ladysmith and Kimberley. 
As I write, neither object can be said to have been 
accomplished. Mafeking, which with small means has 
made a gallant and a memorable defence, must now be 
nearing the end of its resources. We cannot hope to 
reach this distant frontier station for many days, and its 
safety depends upon bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Bogs elsewhere, which we are for the moment unable 
to accomplish. Meanwhile parties of the enemy, proba- 


bly not large, but certainly ubiquitous, have been raiding 
Natal within twenty miles of Maritzburg, working destruc- 
tion upon the railways in the north of Cape Colony, and 
stirring up all the disaffected elements which will now 
require to be controlled by force. A combination of 
untortunate initial measures has temporarily conferred 
important strategic advantages upon the Boers. From 
the tactical point of view also events have played into 
their hands. The decision to meet the enemy at Dundee 
entailed the severe actions of the 20th and 21st October, 
in which the British forces were compelled to storm 
strong positions exactly suited to Boer methods of 
defence. The necessity for protecting the retirement 
from Dundee entailed a third severe offensive action, 
Finally, for reasons which are not yet clear, a fourth 
action was fought by Sir G. White on the 30th October, 
and in addition to the considerable losses of the main 
body, the left column, isolated and unsupported, fell 
bodily into the hands of the enemy. Since the 30th 
October Ladysmith has been continuously invested. 

While in the East the course of events thus came to 
turn upon the relief of Ladysmith, a similar situation 
arose in the West, where the exigencies of Kimberley 
called for a premature advance from the Orange 
River. On the 23rd ultimo, therefore, Lord Methuen, 
with the Guards’ Brigade, an incomplete brigade mis- 
called the goth, a naval force from the squadron at 
Simons Town, two field batteries, the gth Lancers, and 
some mounted infantry, attacked a Boer force estimated 
3,500 strong at Belmont. A front attack was delivered 
against a strong position stubbornly held, and victory 
was dearly bought. Some stores, wagons and ammuni- 
tion were captured, but the attempt to pursue proved 
ineffectual. Two days later the British force advanced 
ten miles to Graspans, finding the enemy again in a 
strong position, which was stormed in similar fashion 
by the gth and naval brigades, with heavy loss, probably 
amounting in the case of the latter to at least 30 per cent. 
of its fighting strength. On this occasion the Boers 
attempted to work round to the rear of the British 
columns, but were repulsed by the Guards Brigade, 
which, on account of its sacrifices at Belmont, formed a 
rearguard with the baggage. Again the enemy re- 
treated without being cut off. After resting and 
replenishing his ammunition supply Lord Methuen ad- 
vanced on the 27th ult. to Modder River, about twenty- 
two miles from Kimberley, and fought a_ great 
battle on the morning of the 28th. The official 
despatch, which was made public on Wednes- 
day morning, stated that the enemy had _ been 
forced to quit his position, but gave no clue to the 
most essential particulars. This extraordinary despatch 
was exactly calculated to arouse widespread misgiving, 
although it was capable of a favourable interpretation. 
The immediate result was a fall in Consols, and every- 
where civil and military critics of every degree earnestly 
sought to unravel the enigma. Nothing seemed certain, 
except that the fighting was exceedingly severe, since 
Lord Methuen emphatically calls it “ desperately 
hard . . . . one of the hardest and most trying 
fights in the annals of the British army.” Whether it 
was fought on the north or the south side of the river, 
whether the attacking force reached the enemy’s posi- 
tions, in what direction the Boers retreated, and whether 
their losses were severe—all these and more questions 
of the first importance received no elucidation. 

Until some light is forthcoming, it is idle to specu- 
late upon the relief of Kimberley. If the Boers have 
been roughly handled, if Lord Methuen has been rein- 
forced and if his communications are sufficiently secured, 
it will be possible to join hands with the Kimberley 
garrison, to bring away the civil population, and to 
throw in supplies. If these conditions are not fulfilled, 
it may be necessary to fall back to Orange River and to 
prepare for a fresh advance. To fight three severe 
actions within six days is to throw a heavy strain upon 
troops, and losses especially in officers must necessarily 
reduce their fighting efficiency. 
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It is too soon to analyse the causes which have 
combined to render the opening moves of the war 
unfortunate and humiliating. These causes will certainly 
demand inquiry. We have the right to know who were 
the advisers—the so-called experts—upon whom the 
Government relied, and who succeeded in conveying the 
impression that a little pressure would produce com- 
pliance with our wishes, and that the Boers were not 
really a fighting people. It is possible at present to 
point to only one bright spot in the course of the 
military operations. The British infantry has covered 
itself with glory. The men have shown themselves 
worthy descendants of the heroes of the Peninsula and 
of Inkerman. The regimental officers have led them 
with the most devoted gallantry. The Colonial forces 
have proved their sterling qualities as soldiers in trying 
circumstances. 

There will soon be more than 70,000 British regular 
troops in South Africa, making, with naval and colonial 
forces, a total of fully 76,000. Another division of about 
10,000 men is being prepared for embarkation, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether even this considerable 
army will suffice for the needs of the arduous campaign 
which lies before us. The country is at last beginning 
to learn what war in South Africa implies. 


Fas. 





ON THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE, 


“\F all the institutions that smell of the fields and 
( ) are native to the soil of England, I know of 
none that more rejoices the heart of a good fellow than 
the Primrose LEAGUE. 

Heaven forbid that we should ever forget the 
sterling work the League has done for England ; it may 
almost be said to have made Imperialism, at a moment 
when the Empire was rushing down to irretrievable ruin. 
It has taught us to revere en bloc 1 know not how many 
varied characters, and to look down with hearty scorn 
upon another group of distinguished persons (all 
curiously individual and distinct). It has quite suddenly 
produced a number of Knights, Squires, Dames, Palfreys, 
Lodges, Chatelaines, Cultellers, Halidoms, and Barba- 
zures, and I make no doubt that if it is only given rope 
enough it will throw out in the future a great shower of 
Hippocamps and Half-Halberdiers. In so doing it has 
doubly blest us, for first it has given us that glamour of 
old things without which we cannot live, and secondly 
it has raised a number of commoners to titled positions : 
this last action is the very test of an institution that 
works with the Stream of Development and the Vast 
Tendencies of Time. Yes, the Primrose LeaGve has 
done what its chief spokesmen would (I am sure) call 
“Yeoman Service,” and has saved this old England of 
ours from being what it used to be; the historian will 
rank it with the Egyptian Cigarette and the Investment 
in Rhodesians when he notes the triple mark of our 
Gentry. 

Nevertheless, it is not of the PrimRosE LEAGUE in 
this sublime capacity, it is not of the PRIMROSE LEAGUE 
in its réle of Imperial Defender, twin brother to that 
other great Navy LreaGve of which we all know and 
love so many Vice-Presidents—it is not (I repeat) of the 
PRIMROSE LEAGUE roaring, rampant and defiant, the 
very Lion of England, that I propose to sing. Rather 
do I dwell with fond memory and domestic pleasure on 
its social side, its bond of union, its rural mind. 


Is the function humble? Perhaps it is. It may 


seem a smaller thing to cultivate this garden of England 
than to defend it on the bristling platform, facing with 
tearless eye the horrid row of faces beneath one. 
But—* The warrior” (to quote a writer deservedly 
popular with the Leacue), “ all cap-a-pié with gule, 
hauberk and cerveli¢re, is also a charming figure when he 


sits at eve in his plain covre-corp, dandling his weanling 
on his knee.” I turn therefore from the LEAGUE militant 
to the LEaGvE couchant, and tell a gentle tale. 

It was inthe glorious heart of our island, where the 
hills fold round one and compel the mind to reverence, 
that I first came across this great organisation. The 
villages were small and scattered, the villagers humble 
and sincere, or (in some few cases) rich and beneficent. 
The simple life of the place was one long round of duty 
and hard work for the many, and (in the winter) of 
good-deeds, house-parties and kindliness on the part of 
the wealthy few, while, between these two classes stood 
an exiguous but admirable body of Retired or Minor 
Gentry who did nothing. This little world, cut off from 
the influence of London (the “ StanpDaRD” only gets 
there in the afternoon), was none the less a pattern of 
all England ; it was lively, cultured, religious, patriotic, 
interested, conversational, well-read and easy minded. 

There mingled without a trace of shyness or 
mauvaise honte” the naval and military officer, the 
squire, the doctor, the parson, the author and the 
collector of valuable prints, while the haberdasher sang 
in the choir on Sundays. Many things were sold in the 
Shop. The memory of that little Paradise still fills my 
eyes with tears. 

Well, who (think you) gave that small society its 
recreation, its dramatic entertainments, its Public Ora- 
tory? Why, the Primrose Leacue. I did not myself 
belong to it (more’s the pity), for I was one that earned 
my own living, and was neither rich nor poor. Coal I 
did not burn, but wood ; and as for blankets, though I 
had but a bare sufficiency, I should have resented with 
bitter pride the offer of such a gift. But, though I did 
not belong to it, I took advantage of its courtesy a 
hundred times. It was through the League that I got 
to know the Bings of Fallacre. It was at a meeting in 
the National School that I first met Mr. James. 

One night I do very especially remember. It was 
an evening most typical of this kindly Society. There 
were upon a raised platform at the end of the school a 
peer, the son of another peer, a baronet, two country 
gentlemen and a member of Parliament. 

I was at first concerned for these men, all fathers 
of families (except the son who was too young), sitting 
up there so solemnly above us, for I thought that it could 
not be good to be just on show like this, saving for some 
important purpose. I thought also that to sit thus 
before and above a small number of people, all of whom 
one knew, was trying and difficult. I feared for the 
happiness of the meeting, and for its interest also (fore- 
seeing a great speech on matters of State than which 
none are less entertaining). My feet also were very 
cold. 

How pleasantly was I disappointed! The Peer was 
urbane and even happy. He spoke quite shortly, said 
how glad he was to see us all there, and hoped we 
should have a pleasant evening. The member of 
Parliament talked the soundest sense I ever heard in 
my life. He saidthat it was our duty to love and defend 
our country, that taxation was necessary to a great 
State, that no one would like to see civil war in Ireland, 
and that the carrying on of government was a difficult 
and onerous business. 

He was prepared to maintain that a Minister who 
was occupied all day long in answering private criticisms, 
could not properly attend to the attairs of the nation. 
He pointed out the necessity of a fleet to a maritime 
nation, and asserted that we were largely dependent 
upon foreign supplies of food. I agreed with every 
word he said, and if it be true (as he assured us) that a 
group of traitors are undermining the position of this 
country, I must endorse his denunciation of these wicked 
men. He mentioned no names, however, and | think 
such reports are most often exaggerated. 

The Peer’s Son was equally sensible. He expressed 
his devotion to her Majesty, his determination to prevent 
the conquest of this island by the French, and endéd by 
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saying that he hoped we should return him to Parlia- 
ment ; this last remark showed him to be a truthful lad, 
and raised my opinion of him. 

But these speeches, sound as they were, did not by 
any means exhaust the pleasures of the evening. A lady 
of the neighbourhood, a Liberal (for you must know 
that the league takes no account of petty party feeling), 
played very well indeed on the violin, the baker sang a 
local song that was hugely applauded, and a valet from 
Burgate Park gave some capital imitations of animals : 
in the duck (which is in reality a most difficult thing to 
mimic) he was quite excellent. These most especially 
interested me, as I had often read of them in books, but 
had never actually heard them, save once at the 
Alhambra, where (I believe) mechanical aid was given 
to the performer (a foreigner). 

Altogether a very delightful evening. We went 
out into the clear and frosty night full of fellowship and 
communion with men of good-will, and I ended up 
with a pipe at the Colonel’s (who is all for the old 
twelve-pounder, and has no patience with the spade- 
attachment). Iam sure if people knew how genial this 
magnificent body can make a man feel, and how it 
brings together both ranks of society, they would not 
object to such details as its name, nor to the habit, at 
the more important meetings in summer, of separating 
farmers from gentry by a large rope. 





CONSPIRACIES—TRUE AND FALSE. 


¥7E said last week that Lord Salisbury’s sad 
bereavement was a political disaster. The 
calamity which the country suffers in his temporary 
withdrawal may be judged from Mr. Balfour’s speech 
at Dewsbury. For if the Prime Minister had spoken 
instead of his nephew we should have had, at any rate, 
an apologist for the Government who would have been 
fair to our Dutch fellow-colonists, chivalrous to our 
enemies, conscious that the occasion required rather 
more of a great statesman than a bad analogy and some 
indifferent repartee. When Mr. Balfour’s speech is 
distributed throughout South Africa by the splendid 
organisation created by Dr. Rutherford Harris and his 
tellow-fnanciers for the purpose of misleading opinion 
in South Africa and in England, the result will scarcely 
be to lessen Mr. Schreiner’s difficuities or to increase 
the confidence of the Cape Ministry in the gratitude of 
England. And statesmanship, if nothing else, demanded 
that an English Minister should have done both. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech was concerned rather with an 
imaginary conspiracy than with positive facts. But his 
treatment of facts is worth a moment’s examination. 
He tells us that “it would have been in the power of 
the South African Republic at any moment up to that 
tatal Wednesday when they declared war to checkmate 
English diplomacy, if English diplomacy had for its 
object to provoke a war, by a measure which gave imme- 
diate and substantial representation to the Outlanders.” 
Mr. Balfour’s memory is curiously at fault, for on Sep- 
tember 22nd Mr. Chamberlain informed the Transvaal 
Government that the Cabinet was preparing its “ new 
proposals.” Those proposals were never published. 
President Steyn asked for them twice in the despatches 
which Sir Alfred Milner mutilated. But they were never 
sent, and to this day nobody knows what they were. 
lhe Government have told us that they never will be 
disclosed. All we know, and all that President Kruger 
knew, was that the offer of a “ franchise settlement ” 
had been withdrawn—a rather important . incident 
which Mr. Balfour has apparently altogether for- 
gotten, 

_ Mr. Balfour’s Irish parallel is curiously unhappy. 
His own misgovernment of Ireland, of which, no doubt, 
he was thinking, had, at any rate, the effect of driving 
Irishmen out of their own country. The consequence of 


Boer misgovernment, as the Manchester Guardian re- 
minds us, has been to attract into the Transvaal increas- 
ing numbers of these ill-treated foreigners. Ireland has 
never deserved Mr. Herbert Paul’s happy description of 
a “popular pandemonium.” The existence of Outlander 
grievances has nowhere been denied, but those griev- 
ances were accompanied, as was pointed out in 
THE SPEAKER by Mr. William Watson—one of the very 
few poets who is not on the “ popular” side—by certain 
counterbalancing advantages. And it was surely a 
curious Omission on Mr. Balfour’s part not to add, on 
the subject of the Outlanders, that Mr. Forster, chair- 
man of the South African League in the Transvaal, told 
Mr. Conyngham Greene, in a letter which is printed in 
the Blue-book, that he and his friends would certainly 
not accept a franchise settlement. 

Mr. Balfour proceeded to discuss one theory of con- 
spiracy and to dismiss another. He tells us that he was 
a late convert to the doctrine of Dutch megalomania, and 
that he only accepted it because no other hypothesis 
could explain the ultimatum. That act made it clear 
that the Boers were not making a struggle for their 
independence, but were making a “ bold bid for empire.” 
A conspiracy, we are told, is ex hypothesi secret, and 
you must not expect proofs. Its existence is discovered 
by a process of elimination. But it may at least be 
required of a theory of conspiracy that it should be 
consistent with what isknown. Mr. Balfour connects his 
theory with the armaments of the Boers and the alliance 
with the Orange Free State. Does that explain the 
readiness of the Orange Free State to co-operate with 
the Transvaal in 1881, when the latter had no arma- 
ments? Does it explain the efforts which the 
Orange Free State has made from time to time to 
persuade the Transvaal to offer a more liberal fran- 
chise? Does it explain the friendly relations which 
the Orange Free State cultivated with Great Britain, 
down to the moment when our representations became 
threats? And how does the whole theory of a Dutch 
conspiracy, working for several years through the Afri- 
kander Bond, explain Mr. Rhodes’ position before the 
Raid, on any assumption which is not a reflection on 
Mr. Rhodes’ loyalty to Great Britain? All of these 
difficulties disappear if it is argued that the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal decided to fight for their inde- 
pendence (and it is only a war for independence which 
brings every boy of sixteen into the field), but neither 
Conservatives nor those members of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench whose enthusiasm for this war exceeds Mr. 
Balfour’s have yet reconciled those obvious discrepan- 
cies with their own interpretation of the facts. 

The other conspiracy theory Mr. Balfour, with an 
attractive and ingenuous innocence, elaborately mis- 
understands. Nobody has pretended that either Eng- 
land or Mr. Balfour will make money out of this war. 
When it is said that avarice is at the bottom of the 
difficulties in South Africa, we mean the avarice of those 
financiers who call each other empire-builders, and the 
growth of their own fortunes the advance of British 
civilization. Of these financiers three simple proposi- 
tions may be laid down. The first is that they stand to 
gain by the war. The second is that they have 
done their best to produce this war. The third 
is that they are in the main not British. As to the first 
point Mr. Hays Hammond may be regarded as a 
higher authority than Mr. Baltour, and Mr. Hays 
Hammond has explained to the Consolidated Gold- 
fields Company shareholders that the results of “ better 
government ” in the Rand will mean an increase of over 
two millions a year in the income of the company. 
Mr. Balfour replies to our contention, first, that the 
English workmen on the Rand will benefit; and, 
secondly, that if the financiers can afford to accept all 
the disadvantages of war for the sake of a subsequent 
improvement no better exposure of the rottenness of 
the Transvaal Government would be wanted. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Balfour’s consoling reflection, there 
is one contingency in which the interests of capital 
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and labour are positively antagonistic. A proposal 
to reduce wages has a curious tendency to provoke 
a conflict of enthusiasms between a capitalist and 
his employés. And it is on the basis of a reduction of 
wages that Mr. Hays Hammond constructs his calculations. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, in that part of his book to which Lord 
Rosebery referred at Bath, tells usthat cheap labour is the 
first condition of success on the Rand. Is itsurprising that 
the miners took no part in the abortive insurrection of 
1895; that those of them who have returned to England 
denounce the tricks of the Johannesburg capitalists, and 
that they contemplate the industrial future of the Rand 
with an alarm, which Mr. Balfour’s academic platitudes 
on the identity of the interests of capital and labour will 
do little to dispel. As for Mr. Balfour’s second point, 
let us refer him to the report of the meeting of the 
shareholders of the United Rhodesian Company held on 
Tuesday. Mr. Hyde, the chairman of the company, 
declared that the position of a Rhodesian company was 
worse than anything in the Transvaal. The Chartered 
Company imposes a tax of 50 per cent. on the output as 
against 5 per cent. in the Transvaal, and further demands 
one-quarter of the gross amount as purchase price 
before the mine is worked. Would Mr. Balfour regard 
a bitter and bloody war as a cheap price to pay for the 
overthrow of a régime in Rhodesia, which is far more 
tyrannical than that in the Transvaal? If not, his argu- 
ment, drawn from the hopes of these millionaires who 
have made fortunes under Boer government and expect 
to double them when that government is overthrown, is 
entirely irrelevant. 

The second proposition is that the financiers have 
done their best to bring about the war. It is known 
to-day that the “ women and children” appeal came from 
millionaires who only wanted the gold-reefed city, 
and who were ready to use any stalking-horse to provoke 
war in 1895. It is known that every story of Boer 
oppression has been exaggerated, and a great many 
invented by the large part of the South African press 
which is in the hands of the financiers. It is only 
necessary to recall the discrepancies between the 
version of the Edgar case which those papers sent to 
England and the true account of what took place, which 
very slowly overtook the earlier misrepresentations. Ot 
the methods by which the financiers have acquired and 
worked the press we hope to publish detailed evidence 
in THE SPEAKER. It is enough for the present to point 
out that one of the Rhodesian papers lately told us that 
the only way to get England to move was to publish 
stories of outrage ; that those stories have been circulated 
throughout South Africa; that the two chief Jingo 
papers in London have had for their correspondents 
in South Africa journalists who are editors of papers 
belonging to this financial ring ; that the financial press 
in South Africa has succeeded in misleading English 
opinion as to the facts in South Africa and African opinion 
as to the state of feeling in England ; and finally that 
as a result of the manipulation of the press by financiers 
English sympathies and emotions have been converted 
to the profit of financiers whose avarice is not even 
tempered by an intermittent interest in the prosperity 
of Great Britain or an occasional thought for her good 
name, 

As to the third proposition a word of explanation is 
necessary. The grounds of our condemnation of the 
policy which provoked this war have been clearly set 
forth. When we are fighting an unjust war it does not 
lessen our dislike to that war to know that we are fighting 
it for interests which are in no sense English. Jingo 
madness is not incurable; it is followed by reactions. 
But Jingo madness, excited and exploited by financial 
cupidity, is the worst disease to which a nation can 
succumb. The men who have led us into this war 
are not choleric colonels of Volunteers or honest 
English braggadocios of the type of Mr. Chaplin; 
they are not men whose patriotism is led astray; but 
men who, having no patriotism of their own, make 
it their business to lead astray the patriotism of 


others. And one explanation of the extreme bitterness 
which divides Englishmen in this crisis is to be found in 
this fact. Liberals who condemn a policy of unjust 
aggression are not likely to modify their censures of the 
Government when they know that their country is con- 
fronted with a “bold bid for empire” from foreign 
financiers who regard England as a market and not 
as a fatherland, and who have set themselves to import 
the ethics, the manners and the ideals of their own 
class and their own pursuits into the political life of a 
nation with very different traditions. 


THE VALLEY OF THE ROTHER. 


HERE is in that part of England which is very 
properly called her Eden (that centre of all good 
things and home of happy men, the county of Sussex), 
there is, I say, in that dear county, a valley which I 
shall praise for your greater pleasure, because I know 
that it is too jealously guarded for any run of strangers 
to make it common, and because I am very sure that 
you may go and only make it the more delightful by your 
presence. It is the valley of the River Rother : the 
sacred and fruitful river between the downs and the 
weald. 

Now here many travelling men, bicyclists even and 
some who visit for a livelihood, will think I mean the 
famous River Rother that almost reaches the sea. The 
Rother into which the foreigners sailed for so many 
hundred years, the River of the Marches, the river on 
which stands Rye ; the easy Rother along whose deep 
meadows are the huge kilnt, the bright red towns and 
the steep roads ; the red Rother, that is fed by streams 
from the ironstone. This Rother also all good men 
know and love, both those that come in for pleasure, 
strangers of Kent, and those that have a distant birth- 
right in East Sussex being born beyond Ouse in the 
Rape of Bramber. 

But it is not this Rother that I am telling of, though 
I would love to tell of it also—as indeed I would love to 
tell at length of all the rivers of Sussex, the Brede, the 
Ouse, the Adur; all the streams that cut the chalk hills. 
But for this I have no space and you no patience. Neither 
can I tell you of a thousand adventures and wonderful 
hazards along the hills and valley of this eastern 
Rother : of how I once through a telescope on Brightling 
Hill saw the meet at Battle, and of how it looked quite 
near and frightened me (for I was but a child) : of how 
I leapt the River Rother once, landing on the far side 
safely (which argues the river narrow or the leap 
tremendous) : of how I poached in the wood of a friend 
who is still my friend: of how I rode a horse into 
Robertsbridge : of the inn. All these things could I tell 
with growing delight, and to all these would you listen 
with an increasing interest. But It is Not to Be. I 
must write of the River Rother under Petworth, the 
other Rother in the West. Why? Because I started 
out so to do, and no man should let himself be led away 
by a word, or by any other such little thing. 

Let me therefore have done with this eastern river, 
far away from my home, river at the end of long 
journeys, valley of vivid memories, a place far off like 
childhood. I sing that other noble Rother, the Rother 
of quiet men, the valley that is like a shrine in England. 

Many famous towns and villages stand in the valley 
of this river and even (some of them) upon its very 
banks. Thus there are the three principal towns ot 
this part, Midhurst and Petworth and Pulborough: but 
these have been dealt with and written of in great books 
and by learned men, so that I have no business to further 
describe their merits and antiquity. But this I will add 
to all that is known of them. Midhurst takes its name 
from standing in the middle, for it is half way between 
the open downs and the thick woods on the borders of 
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Surrey. Petworth has a steeple that slopes to one side, 
not so much as Chesterfield but a great deal more than 
most steeples. Pulborough stands upon a hill, and is 
famous for its corn-market to which people come from 
far and near, from as far off as Buspham or as close by 
as Bury. All these noble towns have (as I said before) 
been written of in books, only no book that I know puts 
them all together and calls them “the valley of the 
Rother.” That is the title that a book should have if it 
is to treat of the heart of West Sussex and I make no 
doubt that such a book would be read lovingly by many 
men. 

For the Valley of the Rother breeds men and is the 
cause of many delightful villages, all the homes of men. 
I know that Cobden was born there, the last of the 
yeomen : I hope that Cobbett lived here too. Manning 
was here in his short married life, he lived at Barlton 
(which foolish men call Barlavington) under the old 
Downs, where the steep woods make a hollow. In this 
valley also are Fittle-worth (the only place in England 
that rhymes with Little Worth) ; Duncton, about which 
there is nothing to be said; Burton, which is very old 
and has its church right in the grounds of the house : 
West-burton, where the race-horses are ; Graffham, and 
I know not how many delightful hamlets. 

In the Valley of the River Rother no foolish hurried 
men ever come, for it leads nowhere. They cross it 
now and then and they forget it ; but who, unless he be 
a son or a lover, has really known that plain? It leads 
nowhere : to the no man’s land, the broken country by 
Liss. It has in it no curious sight, but only beauty. 
The rich men in it (and thank Heaven they are few) are 
of a reticent and homing kind, or (when the worst 
comes to the worst) they have estates elsewhere and go 
north for their pleasure. 

Foxes are hunted in the Valley of the Rother, but 
there are not very many. Pheasants and partridges are 
shot, but I never heard of great bags; one animal 
indeed there is in profusion. The rabbit swarms 
and exults in this life of southern England. Do you 
stalk him? He sits and watches you. Do you hunt 
him with dogs? He thinks it a vast pother about a 
very little matter. Do you ferret him? He dies, and 
rejoices to know that so many more will take his place. 
The rabbit is the sacred emblem of my river, and when 
we have a symbol he shall be our symbol. He loves 
men and eats the things they plant, especially the tender 
shoots of young trees, wheat, and the choice roots in 
gardens. He only remains, and is happy all his little 
life in the valley from which we depart when our 
boyhood ends. 

The Valley of the Rother is made of many parts. 
There is the chalk of the Southern Down-land, the belt 
ot loam beneath it, then the curious country of sand, 
full of dells and dark with pine woods, then the 
luxurious meadows, which are open and full of cattle, 
colts and even sheep ; then the woods. It is, in a few 
miles, a little England. There are also large heaths, 
larger you would think than such a corner of the earth 
could contain ; old elms and oaks ; many wide parks ; fish 
ponds; one trout stream and halfascore of mills. There 
are men of many characters, but all happy, honest, good, 
witty and hale. And when I had said all I could say of this 
delightful place (which indeed I think is set apart for 
the reward of virtue) I should not have given you a 
tithe of its prosperity and peace and beneficence. There 
is the picture of the Valley of the River Rother. It flows 
in a short and happy murmur from the confined hills by 
Hindhead to the Arun itself ; but of the Arun no one 
could write with any justice except at the expense of 
far more space and time than I have given me. 

If ever again we have a religion in the South 
Country, we will have a temple to my darling valley. 
It shall be round, with columns and a wall, and there I 
will hang a wreath in thanksgiving for having known 
the river. 


H. B. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE NATURAL- 
ISTIC NOVEL IN FRANCE, 


HEN M. Zola published his Roman Expérimental, 
which he meant to be the manifesto of the 
naturalists, as Hugo’s preface to Cromwell had been that 
of the romanticists, he felt satisfied that the novel had 
entered on its final stage, that its form and object were 
determined for ever. His faith in the fortune of what 
he (not very modestly) called the “novel of the future” 
was boundless; nature and reality, he declared, were 
thenceforth to reign alone in literature; facts would 
take the place of romance; fiction would become 
scientific. These words, uttered in his loudest voice, 
had a kind of prophetic ring about them, and the crowd 
as usual wondered and believed. 

This was but twenty years ago, and already the 
supremacy of naturalism is a thing of the past. M. Zola 
himself must be aware that hardly any of the books of 
fiction issued from the press in France during the last 
few years bear the typical features which should distin- 
guish his much-praised novel of the future. Indeed, our 
novels of to-day have but few, very few characteristics in 
common—not so much as a family likeness. Far from 
being all ruled by the principles of naturalism, the 
authors take their own temperament as their sole guide. 
Whereas M. France only wishes to philosophize, with 
amiable scepticism and learned irony, through a plot so 
thin that we sometimes lose its thread entirely, M. 
Bourget industriously works up those complicated 
intrigues which bring out his subtle (so subtle !) studies 
of psychology ; M. Huysmans isa patient hunter after 
curios in the domain of rare sensations and forgotten 
art; M. Loti delights in the descriptions of far-off 
countries and of sailor’s life ; and if we had time enough 
to view separately all the others, MM. Marcel, Prévost, 
Barres, Theuriet, Marguerith, Rod, &c., each of them 
would exhibit the same independence in the endeavour 
to attain after his own way a purpose of his own. 
Whether their efforts are likely to meet some day in a 
general tendency, and they themselves should be 
regarded as the forerunners of a new movement, I 
cannot, nor is it my object to, tell, This at least is 
evident, that they are at present the followers of no 
literary creed, and consequently we may safely maintain 
our assertion : naturalism has ceased to exist as a school. 

Its short career, however strange it may seem, 
when you remember that at one time it threatened to 
sweep everything away, can yet be accounted for. We 
must notice first of all that the novel is not the only 
field in which it lost its battle. It was in poetry and in 
painting that the reaction began, and there it went to 
the extreme, having now found its ultimate expression 
in a vague and unsubstantial symbolism—the very 
reverse of reality. Philosophy and criticism have 
followed ; everywhere we find new tendencies at work. 
Of course it is hardly possible to ascribe to a mere coinci- 
dence the unanimity of the desertion which leaves the 
banner of naturalism helpless and forlorn. Even if 
many of the new tendencies could (as I think they can) 
be traced back to divers influences at home, or to the 
imitation of foreign models, the mere fact that these 
influences and these models were accepted is ample 
proof of a deep alteration in the public mind. Natural- 
ism in its first stage, with Vigny, Gautier, Flaubert, 
Courbet, Renan, Taine, had been, whether consciously 
or not,a form of the general enthusiasm for science 
which welcomed the great discoveries of our century : 
the methods of observation so successfully applied to 
the study of the material world had been eagerly 
taken up by men of letters and artists alike ; poets, 
historians, novelists, critics, philosophers and painters 
had become the impersonal and impassive witnesses ot 
things. So long as this enthusiasm did not subside, 
naturalism flourished. But our admiration is now more 
discreet : if we still look up to science with reverence, 
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with gratitude and hope too, we no longer expect from 
it more than it can give. We know that, however far it 
may extend the area of our vision, we still remain 
encircled by an impenetrable wall of mysteries, and that 
all the discoveries which led us to a greater certainty 
about the actual and the concrete can but remove 
farther the fundamental problems of life, not solve 
them. As science failed to satisfy all our longings and 
inquiries, its claims to an undivided worship were found 
groundless, and men began to seek elsewhere a refuge 
tor their disappointment. Some found it in scepticism, 
some in mysticism, others are still in quest. Mysticism 
and scepticism, together with the vagueness and melan- 
choly they imply, are therefore momentarily the 
characteristics of our art and literature. If those 
characteristics appear with less evidence in the novel, 
though they have undoubtedly stamped their mark on 
the novel also, we must not wonder : fiction, the most 
comprehensive and supple form of literature, is an 
almost unlimited field of experiments, and the pioneers 
of the reaction are still working there to discover the 
vein that shall best reward their labours and exactly suit 
their aspirations and their powers. At all events the old 
vein of naturalism has been forsaken there as well as 
anywhere else, and under the same general impulse. 


CHARLES R. LEPETIT. 





THE POLITICAL METHODS OF THE 
OUTLANDERS. 


HAT are the instruments and methods by which 
Great Britain has been forced into war with 
the Republics of South Africa? Sir Alfred Milner and 
Mr. Chamberlain have indignantly repudiated the sug- 
gestions of a capitalist agitation. They see a genuine 
and earnest movement of the intelligent middle classes ot 
the Outlander population, the professional and com- 
mercial classes, followed in their demands by a large 
body of respectable mechanics and miners, hlled by a 
natural disgust at bad government and eagerly bent upon 
political reforms. It has been shown that many of “ the 
grievances” were unsubstantial, and that some which 
were real directly touched only the interests of afew ; but 
a certain residuum remained which might seem to aitord 
a basis for a true popular agitation. What were the 
forces actually at work and what their modus operandi ? 
The most visible instrument of agitation has been the 
South African League, to which much notoriety has 
been given in Bluebooks and elsewhere. It has been the 
chief function of this League to impose upon the public 
mind this notion of a spontaneous liberative move- 
ment, 

The League appears to have been originally formed 
early in 1896 by a little group of men who distinguished 
themselves by an outrage committed upon a man named 
Edwards, who had fought with the Transvaal Boers 
against Jameson at Dornkopf, and whose action was 
so bitterly resented by these sympathisers with the Raid 
that they seized him at a railway station as he was 
travelling to the colony, tore him away from his children 
and tarred him, This clique of men shortly afterwards 
started an organisation entitled the Anglo-African 
League, an avowed anti-Dutch society. Its name was 
soon afterwards changed into the South African League. 
The prime mover and first president was Dr. Darley 
Hartley, a virulent Jingo, who toured South Africa, 
working up the League by his inflammatory speeches. 
After the first congress Dr. Hartley was replaced by 
Captain Brabant, member of the Legislative Assembly, 
a gentleman whose attitude of mind may be gauged by 
his saying that he “ wished he had two thousand men to 
walk over the Transvaal.” Captain Brabant was suc- 
ceeded at the annual congress at Kimberley last April 
by Mr. Rhodes, 


The general principles of the League are thus 
stated in its constitution :— 

“A. An unalterable resolve to support the existing 
supremacy of Great Britain in South Africa, and a 
strenuous opposition to any attempts that may be made 
to weaken or destroy that supremacy. 

B. The promotion of good government within and 
amicable relations between the various States and 
colonies in South Africa.” 

A. is realised by setting up the bogey of a Dutch 
conspiracy in order to display valour in combatting it : 
B. is realised by becoming the chief instrument of 
electoral corruption in the colony, and by fanning the 
flames of race hatred throughout South Africa. 

As an influence in the Transvaal agitation, however, 
the League has been unduly magnified. Neither in 
personnel nor in activity does it merit the prominence 
attached to it. Its middle-class and apparently non- 
capitalist appearance is doubtless due in large measure 
to the fact that the leading Reformers of the Jameson 
conspiracy were excluded until this year from taking 
any part in politics. The only definite connection of the 
Transvaal Province of the League with mining capitalists 
is found in the fact that several of its leading men— 
Messrs. Wyburgh, Webband Ogilvie—have been, accord- 
ing to my information, employed by the Mining Fournal, 
an organ of Eckstein’s. The officials of the League in 
the Transvaal state that their income and expenditure 
have only amounted to a few hundreds a year, and 
though their opponents talk much about a large secret 
service fund, I could find no signs of work requiring any 
large expenditure of money in the Transvaal, corre- 
sponding to the large outlay made by the Colonial 
Province of the League in procuring the election of 
Progressive candidates at the recent elections. Until 
this year the League had little influence in Johannes- 
burg. Few men of wealth or position were among its 
members and, so far as I could ascertain, it was 
regarded by solid business men in Johannesburg with 
no sympathy and with some contempt as a futile instru 
ment of agitation. The monster meeting which it 
held after the killing of Edgar first floated the League 
into wide notoriety and stimulated it to redouble its 
efforts by means of public meetings on the Rand and 
the Uitlanders’ petition for the redress of grievances. 
Although I found it impossible to get any authentic 
documents describing the work and expenditure of the 
League and the sources of their income, | am disposed 
to regard the Transvaal branch of it as, in the main, a 
genuine middle-class society, managed and perhaps 
financed by men earnestly devoted to a struggle for 
rights, though I cannot acquit them of gross exaggera- 
tion in the presentation of grievances and of reckless 
audacity in the means by which they sought to press 
their case on the Imperial Government. Large numbers 
of signatures to the petition were obtained from persons 
in complete igiforance of the nature of the document 
they signed, not a few signatures were actually 
forged, while many were obtained from black and 
coloured persons to whom it was never proposed to 
grant the franchise, the demand for which stood at the 
head of the list of grievances. 

As for the meetings held last spring in the 
mining centres of the Rand, by which a_ certain 
semblance of popularity was given to the Uitlander 
political movement, Mr. Wyburgh and the League 
leaders assert that not merely were they not instigated 
by the capitalists, but that they were held in the teeth 
of the declared hostility of the mining magnates. Their 
opponents utterly deny the accuracy of this statement, 
alleging that, if the mine managers had been really 
opposed, as was pretended, to political agitation, they 
could without the least difficulty have prohibited the 
men from attending the meetings, and would have done 
so without scruple. A point in favour of the League’s 
contention is made out of the undoubted fact that Mr. 


_Wyburgh himself was dismissed from a lucrative post 


in the Consolidated Goldtields for taking part in the 
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political movement. Though it is maintained by some 
that the dismissal of Mr. Wyburgh was done to throw 
dust in the eyes of the Government and that his martyr- 
dom was merely nominal, this sinister conjecture is not 
warranted by the necessity of the case. It seems far 
more reasonable to suppose that the ‘“ Goldfields,” 
implicated more than others in the Jameson Raid and 
the reform movement of Johannesburg in 1895, was 
genuinely averse to any prominent part being taken by 
its staff in another movement, which, before it was 
taken over by the Imperial Government, appeared 
doomed to futility, and that its London directors insisted 
upon a policy of abstinence. Mr. Wyburgh informed 
me, and I believe his word, that when he approached 
Mr. Rhodes upon tue subject of the League last 
November, the latter threw cold water upon the entire 
project, advising him to lie low and wait for the 
development of Rhodesia. This indeed may have been 
only a word of characteristic cunning from one who 
knew that he had secured a far more competent tool 
to work his will than the League. But I see no 
reason to deny that the League has represented in 
Johannesburg a certain quantity of genuine reform 
energy, and that some of its most active members 
have been disinterested workers for reform, In a com- 
munity where all the trades and professions are of 
necessity related to and dependent on the great gold- 
mining industry, it is not of course difficult to show 
that the Leaguers or any other set of men might have 
been influenced or stimulated in this movement by 
the capitalists. But I have found no sufficient evidence 
that this was so. 

The capitalist influence is, however, more obvious 
in the formation and direction of the Uitlander Council, 
which came into existence last June, when the willing- 
ness of the Imperial Government to proceed to extreme 
measures on behalf of the Johannesburgers was clearly 
manifest, and when the gold magnates had made up 
their minds once more to enter the lists, not this time 
as secret conspirators but as Imperialists. The oppor- 
tunity evolved naturally enough from certain semi- 
official negotiations which had been going on early 
in the year between the State Secretary and two 
other high Transvaal officials and a half-dozen mining 
capitalists, through the mediation of Mr. Lippert. 
At their meetings a number of issues, having a 
direct and important bearing on the mining industry, 
were discussed, such as dynamite, bewaar-plaatzen, 
finance, and auditing. But it was natural, and 
indeed necessary, that certain questions of political 
grievances should arise, and chief among them that of 
tranchise and representation. In dealing with these 
last-named matters the mining representatives con- 
sistently adopted the position that they were in no 
way qualified to speak for the Uitlander population, 
which in its entirety was entitled to be consulted. This 
view was endorsed by the State Secretary, who even 
suggested that the body of the Uitlanders should be 
invited to express their opinion. In order, as I under- 
stand, expressly to achieve this object, a committee of 
Uitlanders was formed early in May, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. S. Caldecott, a well-known 
solicitor, and a public meeting was convened to test the 
opinion of the Uitlander population. But though 
nominally summoned for an impartial consideration of 
the issue, the management of the meeting was actually 
in the hands of members of the South African League 
and of certain ex-Reformers who were at this juncture 
tinally released from their obligation to take no part in 
politics. There was nothing strange or reprehensible 
inthis fact. The conduct and results of a great public 
meeting are almost always manipulated by a few 
interested persons who impose their will upon ,the 
meeting under the guise of popular votes. The large 
and enthusiastic gathering of June roth, which passed 
resolutions to stiffen the back of Sir A. Milner, and 
which ended by appdinting by a vote en bloc a 
number of gentlemen to form the nucleus of an Uit- 


lander Council, did its work admirably, and at its close 
a number of strongly committed and violent Jingoes 
stood as the accredited agents of the Uitlanders of 
Johannesburg. Nearly half of those elected had taken 
part as members of the Reform Committee of 1895 in 
the conspiracy to upset the Government with the aid of 
Jameson. These men afterwards associated with them on 
the Council an equal number of so-called representative 
working men, chiefly miners. A study of the composition 
of this Council shows that almost all the really active 
members are closely connected with the mining in- 
dustry : mine-owners, such as Messrs. Pullinger, Evans 
and Dalrymple ; dealers in mining machinery, like Mr. 
Hoskens ; legal advisers of mining companies, such as 
Messrs. Hull, Mullins and Solomon ; or mining engineers, 
like Messrs. Webb and Wyburgh. Very few, no doubt, 
of these men rank as great capitalists. Most are pro- 
fessional men, but they are distinctly to be regarded as 
the mouthpieces of the great capitalist groups whose 
financial heads have used a handful of genuine political 
enthusiasts to bring about a bouleversement of existing 
political order, which should enable them to handle, 
either in their persons or through their nominees, the 
reins of government. Those who predict so confidently 
that the strong hand of the Imperial Government will 
render such manipulation of politics impossible know 
very little of South African conditions or of the 
unscrupulous ingenuity which the “capitalists” are 
there exhibiting. 

I have perhaps dealt with these political organiza- 
tions at greater length than they deserve. They have 
not exerted any great influence upon the movement in 
South Africa, except in so far as they have served as 
tools for Sir A. Milner to use in his task of moulding 
public opinion in England by representing the Uitlander 
movement as the passionate appeal of an oppressed 
and outraged multitude of our fellow-subjects against 
the tyranny of a Boer oligarchy, 


J. A. Hopson, 





FROM ABROAD. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


HE visit of our Emperor to England has given 
rise to lively political discussion in the United 
Kingdom as well as in Germany, and it is, perhaps, not 
inappropriate to inquire into the circumstances which 
at present determine German feeling towards England. 
It is needless to say that every educated German 
holds English culture in high esteem; without such 
appreciation he could not lay claim to the epithet 
“educated.” But the English political system has also 
appealed in a special degree to our traditional and 
deeply-rooted sympathies. The time, indeed, is long 
since past when German Liberalism believed its highest 
aim to be the wholesale introduction of English institutions 
into Germany. Our nation gradually worked itself out 
of the stage of political theorising, and the preference of 
our Liberals for England became no longer that of the 
pupil for his master, but of the critical observer for a 
political development which seemed to us organic, 
logical and admirably healthy. 

In the region of practical politics, this universal feel- 
ing was supported by a number of concrete considera- 
tions. Germany is year by year becoming in a higher 
degree an industrial State, and her Liberal party is 
striving ever more and more to check agrarian and 
feudal influences. But we did not believe that our 
industrial development was such as to bring us, within 
an appreciable length of time, into conflict with 
England ; the world s¢emed to us big enough for both, 
and the English start in the race so great, that friction 
might indeed be expected, but no sharp opposition. In 
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the sphere of colonisation, too, any antagonism was 
hardly to be anticipated ; for our beginnings were so 
modest that they certainly need not arouse the suspicion 
of England. And while there was no foundation for 
any serious open rivalry, a host of causes might well 
have contributed to a friendly goodwill. A country 
of England’s commercial importance must, apart from 
humanitarian considerations, desire peace on grounds of 
material interest. The higher a political organism is 
developed, the more susceptible it becomes to every 
disturbance, and the more destructive to it is a war. 
Germany, too, is anxious for peace. Moreover, we in 
Germany gladly recognised that wherever the English 
flag waves room was left, without narrow-minded, petty 
restrictions, for other nations, and especially for our 
German countrymen who might seek a sphere for their 
energies beyond the seas. It was in view of this belief 
that there was never any desire in the German nation 
for anti-English intrigues in Egypt. It was universally 
understood amongst us that the English administration 
in Egypt was, within, certain limits, a benefit for the 
whole world. 

There were thus very real reasons which produced 
a favourable feeling towards England in Germany. 

To those who weighed matters carefully, however, 
the advantage of an alliance between the two countries 
seemed very doubtful. Alliances which are based on 
illusory hypotheses are worthless, and it does not seem 
to us that German and English interests at the present 
moment stand in such a relation to each other as to offer 
a basis for a sound alliance. England’s most vulnerable 
point is Asia, and England’s most dangerous opponent in 
Asia is Russia, supported possibly by France. Now, if the 
Franco-Russian alliance should make war simult: sneously 
in Asia against England and in Europe against Germany, 
Germany and England would be bound together by 
strong and certain ties. That Russia and France should 
undertake two such stupendous tasks in the same 
moment is very improbable, and just as little as Germany 
would interfere directly in defence of India, so little do 
we expect that England would be prepared to join with 
us in defending our Alsace-Lorraine boundary and our 
eastern border. There is no need to fosfer such 
delusions. 

But the absence of serious grounds of opposition 
between England and Germany, the existence of many 
mutual needs, might well lead to a friendship if not 
an alliance, and if we in Germany hoped for 
England’s goodwill towards our groping attempts 
beyond the sea, we on our part might be able to do 
her a very substantial service in return. An aggressive 
policy leading to great undertakings on the part of 
Russia can only be contemplated when that empire 1s 
perfectly sure of European conditions. With a German 
neighbour, who is indeed neutral, but has strong sym- 
pathies with England, Russian strength in Asia is 
hampered in the highest degree. Such a state of affairs 
must be conducive to universal peace and is to a certain 
extent an excellent protection for India, 

But we have discovered that the present English 
Government as wellas a large part of the English Press 
are not prompted by similar considerations. We have 
lived to see English papers of great weight taking 
infinite pains to create serious discord out of small mis- 
understanding between us and the United States. So it 
was with the Philippine question, and so it was with the 
case of Samoa, and these occurrences taught us that 
powerful influences in English politics would gladly 
have seen a political humiliation ot Germany—if nothing 
worse—brought about through our maritime weakness, 
I do not criticise this policy ; those Englishmen who 
embraced it no doubt thought that in so doing they 
were serving their country. But this policy which they 
created must of necessity have consequences for us. 

To this direct evidence must be added a further 
testimony which does not indeed immediately affect us, 
but which seems to us in the highest degree charac- 


teristic of the nature of English policy at the present 
moment. 

To well-informed circles in Germany the Boers 
appeared to be by no means an ideal people ; we have 
important commercial interests in the Transvaal, and 
hence we know well through our merchants how 
matters stand there. Much is in great need of reform, 
but we for our part could not discover any circumstances 
which emphatically demanded a remedy such as involved 
the shedding of the blood of thousands. ‘That is the 
humanitarian aspect of the case ; there is also the 
material aspect. It may be that England is set upon 
getting her own way in the whole of South Africa. 
Nevertheless this English policy is lacking from our 
point of view in stability and circumspection. We were 
always convinced that in slow and inevitable progress 
the active English element would absorb the heavier 
Dutch nationality. And the thought was by no means 
unbearable to us, but the present use of force, 
which is antipathetic to us, seems to us at the 
same time to be dictated by very doubtful political 
wisdom, for South Africa must now in any case for a long 
time ahead be a danger to England, and what cannot 
Russia and France embark upon while England is busy 
in South Africa! When a country allows itself to be 
urged needlessly into such a perilous path, it seems to 
show a preponderance of Chauvinism and other dis- 
astrous tendencies, which may in the future become as 
dangerous to any other country—nay to ourselves—as 
they are to-day to the Boers, 

When one considers that we have already felt these 
tendencies in ‘our Own persons in the unpleasantness 
over the Philippines and over Samoa, it will be under- 
stood how to-day in Germany from the Extreme Right 
to the Extreme Left the feeling about English politics 
has changed, and how we regard with distrust the 
newest phase of British foreign policy. 

Clearly, besides such impressions as these, the 
latest change seems of very slight importance. The 
Samoan and African agreements, which should have 
brought us great credit at atime when England was 
involved in difficulties, are asa matter of fact looked 
upon with coolness in London. The more friendly 
attitude of the English Press seems to Germans a matter 
of course, for England has her work cut out for her in 
Africa, and the hostility of France and Russia is suff- 
ciently well known for the necessity for keeping us in a 
good temper to be fully recognized in London. 

These are the circumstances which lead us to 
regard our Emperor’s journey to England as a family 
aftair. No doubt there are many in Germany who look 
upon the present situation as anything but a matter for 
rejoicing ; even the best friends of England over here 
contemplate with suspicion that international policy 
which seems to have taken its tone from Mr. Chamber- 
lain. And this fegling is so widespread that hence, in 
my opinion, even our Government’s Naval demands, for 
which only a modified justification can be found, will 
command a majority in the Reichstag. 

No serious politician here thinks of a wild trans 
marine policy; in the future, as in the past, the centre of 
our interests lies in Europe. Still less, naturally, do we 
wish to enter into competition with England on “the sea; 
but the lessons which we have learnt, either directly 
from England or indirectly by England’s help, have 
taught us that we were too weak to be able to repre- 
sent even our own modest interests with fitting emphasis. 

The change of opinion in Germany goes very deep; 
as a faithful chronicler, I cannot disguise the fact. But 
we know too well that party in England who, on their 
side, are withstanding the temptations of a restless 
Chauvinist Imperialism, to look upon this present phase 
in English politics as implying a final breach with those 
traditions which have raised England to her modern 
greatness, and have, at the same time, secured to her 
the sympathies of Liberalism all the world over. 


Pau. .NATHAN: 
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FINANCE,—V, 
THE RATING OF GROUND VALUES. 


Y last article was directed to prove that under 
NV the English law of rating the occupier suffers a 
great and growing grievance, because he alone directly 
contributes to local revenues, The usual answers made 
on behalf of owners—and they seem to have many 
friends—are two in number :— 

1. The grievance is more apparent than real. 

2. Anyhow it can’t be remedied. Incidence is a 
law of nature. Any transference of a rate or part of a 
rate from the occupier to the owner would be merely 
nominal. “ Man transposes but God disposes.” 

It were to be wished that the religious faith of the 
very rich ground landlords were more complete, and 
that they would refrain from lavishing their money and 
influence in opposing a reform so harmless to their 
interests. Unfortunately the doubts and perplexities 
about incidence (without diminishing the activity of the 
opponents) do seriously hamper the natural champions 
and exponents of reform. The theory of the incidence 
of rates and taxes is indeed intractable and not easily 
susceptible of condensed, still less of popular exposition. 

jut there are two general principles or maxims which 
appeal to common sense and assist inquiry into the 
incidence of any particular tax. In the first place a tax 
(or rate) tends to stick where it falls. Secondly, if, and 
in so far as, it is shifted, it is likely to be shifted on to 
the shoulders of those best able to bear it. Now our 
contention is that if you define the term owner so 
as to cover those persons whom you want to rate 
and then proceed to send to each of these “ owners” 
a demand note, the relief so given to the occupier will 
be a real relief. It will be admitted that the contention 
at least harmonises with the two main principles just 
laid down. But it isnot necessary to elaborate ; for the 
Professors of Economic Science at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge have spoken out in clear and 
decided tones. Their views may be found at length in 
the answers to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
(c—g528), published during the last few weeks. Pro- 
fessor Marshall, of Cambridge, whose primacy in this 
country is readily acknowledged by his brother econo- 
mists, shall be called as our first witness. With regard 
to rates on site and building values Professor Marshall 
writes :— 

“Tt is true that the tenant does not distinguish between them. 

But any one, whether ultimate owner or not, who is thinking 

of erecting buildings on the land will reflect that expensive 

buildings would be subject to heavy rates. If in doubt between 
putting expensive and inexpensive buildings on any site he has 
chosen he will be turned towards the inexpensive by an expec- 
tation of a rise in the rates in so far as they are assessed on 
building values. But his decision will not be affected by that 
part of the rates which is assessed on site values ; though of 
course, before deciding whether to erect any buildings at all, 
he will have had to considet whether the site value would escape 
rates if kept vacant. Thus the site value and the building value 
parts of exceptionally heavy onerous rates press temporarily 
with almost equal weight on the owners ; but ultimately the 
building value part alone presses upon the tenant: it alone 
tends to drive away population and trade.” 
It would be difficult to improve upon or strengthen 
this admirable statement. But the words which I have 
italicised point to a subsidiary reform eminently prac- 
ticable, wholly desirable and indisputably just. There 
are many towns in which valuable building land is held 
vacant against a market. Thus industry is impeded, 
the population cramped and rents artificially raised. 
In the sphere of agriculture the common law has wisely 
decided that “if a man who is in possession of the 
surface of the land, which in the ordinary use might be 
made productive, chooses only to grow thistles upon it, 
he is nevertheless rateable in respect of the profit which 
it might reasonably be supposed he might make of it.” 
But somehow or other Judges have made a different 
law for the towns. We encourage ufban thistles. Vacant 





building land is actually exempted from the rates. The 
anomaly is flagrant and could easily be remedied by a 
one-clause Act. Indeed it is doubtful whether Tory 
representatives in towns would dare to record their 
votes against such a measure in Parliament—especially 
on the eve of a General Election. Professor Marshall 
is in favour of giving to every first-class local authority 
“considerable freedom of experiment as to methods of 
raising revenue.” It is refreshing to meet with an 
academic thinker so free from the superstition that 
centralisation is a panacea for all political ills. But the 
main lines of reform must of course be laid down by 
Parliament ; and a brief sketch of his chief recom. 
mendations will show that Professor Marshall’s practice 
would not lag behind his theory. 

1. Leta preliminary rate for the purpose of poor 
relief be made of the public value of agricultural land, 
that is, of its value as it stands after deducting for any 
buildings on it, and for any improvements made at 
private expense during the preceding twenty years. Let 
the rate be considerable, say a penny in the pound on 
the capital value of the land. The charge should be 
regarded “as practically public income reserved to the 
State rather than as a tax.” 

2. As regards land with a special site value (say of 
more than £300 per acre) the Professor’s opinions are 
still more decided. Its site value should be assessed to 
a rather heavier preliminary Poor-rate than that 
suggested for rural land, and also to a “ fresh air rate” 
to be spent by the local authority under central control 
for such purposes as widening streets, creating and 
enlarging playgrounds and parks, preserving stretches 
of country between town and town, &c. The fresh 
air rate would not really be a burden upon owners, for 
it would “ better” (or “ ameliorate”) property. As the 
law stands now landlords get parks and other improve- 
ments which vastly increase their rents created out of 
the rates paid by their tenants ! 

3. Imperial taxes should not be allocated to local 
purposes. Direct Imperial contributions (doles) should 
be small and should be earmarked for special purposes 
and withdrawable at the discretion of the central 
authority whenever these purposes are not fulfilled. 
There is no snug corner in Professor Marshall's economy 
for the Agricultural Rating Act. 

4. The remainder of the necessary funds should be 
obtained by rates upon unmovable property supple- 
mented by minor local taxes, at the discretion of 
the local authorities. “These main rates should be 
graduated somewhat after the fashion of the Inhabited 
House Duty, which should be suppressed; but the 
graduation should proceed gently at first and should 
not cease at £60, as that for the Inhabited House Duty 
does. Those who live in expensive houses are just 
those who now pay less than their fair share to the 
general expenses of the country.” 

5. The plan of dividing the rates between the 
owner and the occupier is simple and is supported by 
high authority, It would diminish the injustice that a 
sudden increase of rates intlicts upon shopkeepers, 
farmers, and other traders. Professor Marshall prefers 
it (rightly [am sure) to the plan of allowing the tenant 
to make a deduction from his rent. The division of 
rates is of course rather illusory where a rate remains 
for a long time unchanged. In that case -however 
equity is arrived at by the special assessment of public 
or site values, 

It is not possible in this limited space to do justice 
to an exposition so brilliant and convincing as that to 
which Professor Marshall has treated the Royal Com- 
mission. But every one who has touched the subject 
will realise the great service which his courage and 
ability have rendered to the public. I must try to show 
in my next how the lucidity of Cambridge is supported 
by the subtlety of Oxford. 


F. W. H. 
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THE DUTY OF SPEECH, 
BY H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


DO not think that THE SPEAKER, or any wise organ 
of Liberalism, will say, even of that excellent 
political maxim that it is the business of the Opposition 
to oppose, that it is of universal application. There 
are times when it is the business of the Liberal 
party, which consists of a number of English men and 
English women, holding traditional views as to the 
conduct of public affairs, to cease or to postpone 
criticism of the Government. It is always its business 
to choose carefully the ground of its criticism. How 
have these obvious guides to our political action been 
regarded in the South African crisis by the majority of 
the Liberal party? To my mind the choice of methods 
has been prudent and patriotic. Supplies for the 
conduct of an avoidable war have been freely placed 
in the Government’s hands. A clear warning has 
been given to foreign Powers that the Opposition 
would not adopt such an attitude towards the Executive 
Power as Englishmen of the type of Fox adopted in the 
presence of foemen of heavier metal than two Republics 
of armed farmers, helped by a few trained artillerymen. 
This tribute has been paid to the sense of unity which 
informs our politics rather than to political necessity. 
The Empire is not yet, at all events, in danger, though 
its credit in the field of action and of diplomacy 
has been greatly impaired. But of what can truthfully 
be called factious opposition I maintain that there has 
been no sign on the part of that great majority of Liberals 
and large minority of British people, amounting to at 
least eighty per cent. of our party, led by Lord Kimberley 
and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, and inspired by 
Mr. John Morley. 

How has that forbearance been treated by her 
Majesty’s Ministers and their friends? Much in the 
way in which the “Spirit of Compromise” dealt with 
the soul of “ Brand :”— 

“ For a finger it was treating, 
That the hand might be its prize.” 
What the Government wanted, in the necessity in which 
its errors had placed it, was not merely silence, but the 
abnegation of Liberalism. It did not get this, and not 
getting it proceeded to act after its needs. A party 
which criticised the policy of the war was told that it 
was out of the line of English politics, and was daubed 
with the smear of treachery to the country. To be 
against a civil and racial war which, in its second month, 
has all but eaten up our regular military resources, was 
to be “pro-Boer.” It was unpatriotic even to say that 
it might have been avoided. We were forbidden 
to criticise responsible Ministers and Civil Servants of 
the Crown in the interests of the majority of the Queen’s 
subjects in an old British colony. Against this doctrine 
there has been a revolt not only of intellect but of con- 
science. We could not be silent under governors whose 
best excuse for what is happening in South Africa— 
now virtually their on/y excuse—was to plead that 
within weeks, nay within days, of the war, every 
factor of the military and political problem in South 
Africa was unknown to them. No mind of average 
honesty could follow with patience the perpetual 
shifting of the ground of controversy—from a 
drunkard’s street brawl to the term of naturaliza- 
tion for Polish Jews, Germans and British subjects in 
Johannesburg, and from the taxation of the most pros- 
perous adventure in modern industry to the supremacy 


of the British Empire in South Africa, And, above all, 


no Liberal could be content to see the spectacle of the 
development of our colonial system on lines of autonomy 
defaced by the setting up of a civil war in South Africa, 
as the result, among other factors in that calamity, of 
intervention by Downing Street. No man who knew 
what Liberalism meant could come to any other con- 
clusion than that he disapproved of such a policy, and 
must either say so or, pro tanto, cease to be a Liberal, in 
fact, if not in name. 

I have no time now to explain in detail the duty of 
criticism which the Liberal party has taken upon itself, 
and which it will not surrender. But I will suggest one 
example. Mr. Balfour has now told us that if he “had 
been asked two months ago whether it was likely that 
we should be at war with the Orange Free State,” he 
“should have said, ‘ You might as well expect us to be 
at war with Switzerland.’” I remember that when the 
Free State decided to cast in its lot with the South African 
Republic, there was much rejoicing in the Ministerial 
Press, because, we were told, “it would make our mili- 
tary task so much the easier.” Belmont and Graspan 
and Nicholson’s Nek have shown the special kind of 
facility that the action of the Free State burghers has 
placed at the disposal of Lord Methuen and Sir George 
White. But what is to be said of a Government that 
so surrenders its functions as a guardian of the interests 
of the country? No idea of a possible union between 
the two Dutch Republics ! Then Sir Alfred Milner has to 
answer the grave charge, made by one of his chiefs, 
that he neglected to inform the Government that a 
possible result of their diplomacy would be to call into 
operation the defensive treaty between these States. 
Does Mr. Balfour know that such a treaty exists, 
and why it exists? It was brought into being after 
and by the Raid, that fatal touchstone of all South 
African politics since 1896. But I confess that Mr. 
Balfour’s plea of nescience seems to me as fatal 
to the Government’s conception of South African 
politics as is Lord Wolseley’s excuse that the 
War Office had underestimated the military power 
of the Boers to their conduct of the war. “Then 
you admit the conspiracy theory,” I shall be 
answered, Not at all. I admit human feelings and 
principles which great Empires in certain stages of 
their development are apt to leave out of account. 
The ‘Dutch had armed, armed on a fairly large 
scale. But it is not the strength of their arma- 
ments, so much as their purpose which is in question. 
Our fleet is the strongest in the world. Do we regard 
it as an offensive arm? Not at all. Apply this fact to 
South Africa. Not only are the Dutch in South Africa 
fond of their country, they are almost one family in 
blood and bond, greatly divided in interest, but not in 
sentiment. The wise statesman would have said, 
“ T must at least in this matter have one side of the 
family with me.” That was not Sir Alfred Milner’s 
way. It clearly was not Mr. Balfour’s, for he tells us 
that he had no idea that the tie of kinship and the 
common love of State liberty, within reasonable bounds, 
were factors in the crisis. They were factors of which 
account should have been taken before a single step 
had been made on those incitements of insatiable 
capitalists and of a ruined speculator-statesman. 

We are, then, face to face with one of those grave 
miscalculations of forces which reveal to us the character 
of statesmen and on which we base the measure of 
trust we can accord them in the management of our 
affairs. The error is admitted, in varying postures of 
penitential impudence, by the leaders of the two 
sections of the Government in the House of Commons. 
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As for Mr. Chamberlain, no other course was open to 
him than to admit, as he admitted in his speech at 
Leicester, that he opened the negotiations on a policy 
of “bluff,” and that that policy had unexpectedly 
failed. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, on his part and 
with his special knowledge of the truth, was bound to 
denounce that policy and to charge on it the stu- 
pendous calamity of the war. And we of the 
Liberal party—representing 95 votes against 15—have 
no other course but to speak and act precisely as our 
habit of regarding the problems of Empire demands. 
As Sir Charles Dilke said in his speech on the Bartle 
Frere debate, the ghost of which rises to reproach our 
statesmen of to-day, the Liberal party is not in favour of 
the policy of “ digging up our dangers.” Every danger in 
South Africa has been dug up and paraded, with the same 
result as would have followed a similar course of folly in 
Canada or in Australia. It is for these reasons that we 
speak where we can to-day, and will speak, until the 
principles and practice of Liberal statesmanship are again 
applied to the situation in South Africa. In that day 
we of the majority will find that we shall be strong 
enough to defend the territory for Liberal principles, 
as in these harder days we have tried to hold the pass. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


CAPTAIN MAHAN AND MR. BADHAM. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In your issue of the 4th inst. 1 see a letter 
from Mr. F. P. Badham, in which he says that “ Captain 
Mahan describes J. K. L. as his agent. ” I beg to say 
that this is an utter mistake. I used the word “ agent,” 
true, on one or two occasions, speaking of a copyist ; 
but I no more thought of J. K. L. in the connection than 
I did of Mr. Badham. J. K. L. had nothing to do with 
it. The matter is utterly trivial in a way, yet not wholly 
so, for it illustrates Mr. Badham’s incurable tendency to 
assumptions without proof, which, with worse errors, 
place him, as Professor Laughton has justly said, 
“beyond the pale ” of fair controversy. 

I shall indulge in no anticipations as to the validity 
of Mr. Badham’s intended demonstration that I have 
“ blundered,” being content so far with the quality of 
the judges to whom my exposure of his blunders has 
been convincing. To prepare your readers to scan 
carefully Mr. Badham’s publications, and to realise that 
his innate inaccuracy is such that no statement can be 
accepted on his authority without verification, I will 
quote a sentence from a recent letter of the Marchese 
Maresca, an Italian historian, who has made a special 
study of the period in discussion :— 

“Tam sorry for Badham; but I really do not know, 
in the present state of known documents, what he will 
be able to reply to Captain Mahan, who detects him in 
error in some of his quotations—as for example, when 
he shows that Badham has cut off from the letter of 
Nelson to Ruffo, of the 24th of June, a sentence which, 
to Mahan, seems, and rightly, of great importance ; 
and, what is worse, has quoted as part of a letter from 
Hamilton to Acton, words which are merely a comment 
interpolated by Dumas in the text of the said letter.” 

Maresca, in short, finds I was correct in stating that 
Badham garbled these two important passages, upon 
which he built much of his argument to show that 
Nelson, at Naples, in. 1799, acted as a scoundrel. I am 
quite willing to believe that the garbling was not inten- 
tional, but due to invincible inaccuracy, for these are 
but the grossest two of the misquotations, perversions 
of evidence, and mis-statements which characterised 
that part of Mr. Badham’s article, in the English His- 
torical Review of April, 1898, which was quoted in 





exlenso, along with my refutation, in the same Review of 
July, 1899. 

Maresca spoke feelingly, for he, as well as Lemmi, 
had been misled by these misquotations, having failed, 
through what he calls “culpable haste,” but due to 
trouble with his eyes, to verify the reference. Let your 
readers take warning as to Mr. Badham’s quotations and 
statements, and verify them for themselves before accept- 
ing conclusions derogatory to Nelson. 


A. T. MAHAN, 
New York, November 17, 1899. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL ON DIPLOMACY. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The enclosed expressions by Sir Robert Peel 
seem peculiarly appropriate for reproduction when the 
public mind is beginning to listen to reason and to look 
for facts. 

In Sir Robert Peel’s life by Mr. Parker, Vol. III., 
Pp. 542-3, is the following extract from a speech by that 
politician and wise man :— 

“Unless diplomacy be used to appease the angry passions of 
individual man and check the feelings which arise out of 
natural resentment, it is an instrument not only costly but 
mischievous. If your application of diplomacy be to fester 
“7 wound, to provoke instead of soothing resentments 

, to continue angry correspondence and promote 
what is supposed to be English interests by keeping up con- 
flicts with representatives of foreign Powers . . . . the 
great engine (diplomacy) is perverted into a cause of hostility 
and war.” 


Your obedient servant, 
C. M’CULLOCH. 
November 21, 1899. 


THE OUTLANDERS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—May I add to your collection of letters to the 
Press on the subject of the war the following, suggested 
by Mr. Hobson’s article, “For Whom are we 
Fighting ?” :-— 

Johannesburg the Golden, 

The chosen people’s home, 

Thy name the exile murmurs 
And crowns his glass with foam. 


We left thee ere the coming . 
Of the rude Commando’s horde, 
For us the golden harvest 

But not for us the sword. 

We wield not sword nor rifle, 
We bid the Gentiles fight, 

‘Tis they who breast the kopje 
For Eckstein and for Beit. 
They fight because we bid them, 
They seek not gold nor land, 
They'll have no part nor lot in 
The gold-mines of the Rand. 


Your obedient servant, 


November 26, 1899. 


BOERS AND NATIVES. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Permit me to put in a strong word of protest 
against a statement which appeared in your columns, 
to the effect that the treatment of Kaffirs by the Boers 
has been “ hideous and infamous.” 

That there is in this country a popular impression of 
this kind, I am aware. Reference, however, to Dr. 
Theal’s admirable History of South Africa ought to be 
sifficient to correct this impression. All the Boer 
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settlements beyond the Orange River were established 
by treaty with native chiefs, and where conflicts arose, 
the natives were the aggressors. I may perhaps 
specially point out that in Dr. Theal’s fourth volume 
(pages 516 to 520) will be found valid reasons for 
regarding the testimony of Dr. Livingstone, who is often 
quoted as an authority on the subject, with a consider- 
able amcxnt of reserve. 

It ought to be more widely known than it is 
—and I speak here from personal knowledge—that 
those strenuous advocates of native rights in South 
Africa, Bishop Colenso and the late Mr. Saul Solomon, 
always protested against the popular notion attributing 
cruelty to the Boers in their dealings with native races. 

Taken as a whole, the European population cf 
South Africa, if left to themselves, are and always will 
be fairly just to the native races. That there have been 
notable instances of injustice—for example, the Zulu 
War of 1879 and the invasion of Matabeleland in 1893— 
is not to be denied. In neither case, however, did the 
injustice originate with the average South African 
settler, Dutch or British. 

So long as the European population of South 
Africa are left to act on the sense of their own responsi- 
bility, moral and political, the native problem, though 
not free from difficulties, will work out safely enough. 
For example, since the granting of responsible Govern- 
ment to Natal the relations between colonists and Zulus 
have been far more cordial. The worst thing that could 
happen, for the native, would be the re-establishment of 
a philanthropic native policy controlled from England. 


Iam, &c., 
F, REGINALD STATHAM. 


National Liberal Club, November 26, 1899. 


NO. 17, FLEET STREET. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—As the fate of No. 17, Fleet Street is stil 
undecided, it may be worth while replying to Mr. 
Hebb’s recent letter in your columns. Mr. Hebb takes 
exception to some statements made in my letter as to 
the early history of the house. Without vouching for 
the truth of it, I quoted the legend that the “ original ” 
house was built by Sir Amyas Paulet, which is set out in 

Cassell’s Old and New London and in one or two other 
descriptions of the house, and, not treating the story as 
historical fact, I had not inquired very carefully into the 
details. It is true there has been some confusion 
existing between two Sir Amyas Paulets who 
flourished in the sixteenth century ; but at the time I 
wrote it did not seem impossible that either of the 
Paule ts should have built the house. Behind the present 
tront are traces of a much older front with bay windows ; 
the house has evidently been reconstructed more than 
once, and features of the interior, such as the rafters, show 
signs of a building earlier than the seventeenth century. 
Consequently Mr. Hebb’s theory that the house was 
built in 1610 is not generally accepted, and a rival 
theory is current that the building took place in the 
sixteenth century, and therefore it would not be 
“impossible” that one of the Paulets built No. 17. 
But since writing the letter I have come across a very 
interesting entry in Vol. 2 of the Jnner-Temple Records 
which throws fresh light upon the subject. Under the 
year 1610 it is recorded that “ John Bennett, one of the 
King’s Sergeants-at-Arms, had petitioned for permission 
to close the Inner Temple Gate for a month or six 
weeks ‘in order that it may be rebuilt, together with his 
house the Prince’s Arms, adjoining to and over this said 
gate and lane, and that he may ‘jettie over the gate 
owards the street.’” In a subsequent entry ‘ the same 
year, a committee is appointed to consider the petition. 
The consideration offered by Bennett is that he will 
arise and broaden the gateway. Here we have direct 
evidence as to the rebuilding of the house, though it 


need not mean entire reconstruction; but I find no 
authority for Mr. Hebb’s theory that the house was 
built expressly for the Duchy of Cornwall. 

If the letters P. H. refer to Prince Henry then the 
house must have been taken by the Duchy before 1612, 
when Prince Henry died, but I am told that the four 
documents in the Record Office which bear the address 
“Council Chamber, Fleet Street,” are dated respectively 
1618, 1619, 1630, and 1635, when Charles I. was Prince 
of Wales. Possibly P. H. may refer to a subsequent 
owner, and the letters may have been painted on the 
ceiling over the original decoration, just as the arms 
of the Vintners’ Company have been added later. The 
name of the house “ Prince’s Arms” is puzzling and 
may show that the panels are older than 1610. 


Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp T. SLATER. 


The Temple, November 27, 1899. 





VERSE. 
BEATRICE TO DANTE. 


Y OT that I dare, thou prince of lonely song, 
Myself to think deserving of thy love, 

Nor the bright shallows of my face the index 
Of spiritual loveliness enough 
To slake thine eyes’ immortal thirst, which saw 
The soul’s fair longings perfected above, 
And, deeper than the narrowest coiling hell, 
Have searched the solitary heart of man:— 
Not so, but for my comfort, and because 
The words which thou hast written were each a tear, 
And sighing all thy latter exiled days, 
I speak ;—forgive if I shall speak amiss. 
They told me, for my maiden life apart 
Looked from a lattice window upon thine, 
How like a flower in our city of flowers, 
Erect from earthly kinship sprang thy youth ; 
And oftentimes I—passing thee at morn 
Perchance, or when Badia’s reverend chime 
Called to the temple of the gathering night— 
I saw the deep eyes flame beneath thy brow, 
Like heavenward fires lighting a vestal shrine ; 
I saw the face which thou didst turn from me 
Faint with the glory and the flight of dreams ; 
And blamed the light interpreters that waited 
Upon mine idle fancy, prompting how 
At evenfall or in the fragrant morn 
My beauty woke the worship of thine eves, 
My greeting was thy hope, my voice for thee 
The whisper of a wind from Puradise. 

Why didst thou love me, wherefore call me good? 
*Tis but around the steel of fighting wills 
Flash out the fittul sparks of truth and right, 
And strength to suffer, and obedience 
Unto a voice that calls we know not whence 
Nor whither, and forgetfulness of self 
Must kindle to the light upon his brow 
Who bears high errand to mankind :—O say, 
Had ever woman qualities like these ? 

Love to such men is but a pretty flower 

That blows amid a wilderness of stone, 

For whitening scars are their insignia : 

And theirs the destiny I dreamt for thee 

To win through agony and loveless days 
Unto thy strength—thy splendour—but alone. 

Not willingly did I exile thy love 
Like our fair, cruel city,—yet she lived ; 

And I—my days were short on the sweet earth, 
I never looked upon my dream fulfilled, 
Ah, poet, pity me—I loved thee so. 


H. A. Cruso. 
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REVIEWS, 
MR. PHILLIPS’ DRAMA IN VERSE. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA: A TRAGEDY IN Fowr Acts. By Stephen 
Phillips. London: John Lane. 


Tuls tragedy is not only intended to be played in public ; it 
has been accepted for production at a London theatre. That 
sort of premature publication is still an exceptional thing 
which wants encouragement, if the proverbial divorce between 
letters and the stage is in any way connected, whether as 
cause or effect, with the contrary practice. Surely the 
advantages of becoming a little familiar with the thoughts, 
characters and atmosphere that are presently to be more 
palpably or more suddenly evoked and expressed before 
us are very manifest. It is sometimes to risk the dis- 
appointment of inferior enactment or the inexorable reve- 
Jation of technical weaknesses in a piece worth reading ; 
but if you fear, in Charles Lamb's phrase, to have 
your “free conceptions cramped and pressed down to the 
measure of a strait-lacing actuality,” that is no reason why 
you should not fortify the memory with the antidotal luxury 
of silent recitation and intimate absorption in particular 
beauties. The present critic has read Paolo and Francesca 
with an enjoyment of which the opportunity is the more 
welcome as he does not expect scenic representation will 
enhance it. Why, may be made plainer by a short examination 
of the manner in which Mr. Stephen Phillips has treated afresh 
the tale which Dante made unassailably his own creation in a 
score of lines, which inspired Silvio Pellico with a tragedy 
and Leigh Hunt with a poem—to mention no more of the 
poets whom the deathless theme has tempted. 

Prolonged through four acts, the story develops thus :— 
Paolo Malatesta brings home his brother’s bride to Rimini ; 
loyal, and conscious of his love, he desires to escape even 
before the wedding festival, but Giovanni constrains him. 
His widowed cousin Lucrezia degli Onesti, and his old blind 
nurse Angela, warn Giovanni mysteriously of adanger. Inthe 
second act Paolo tears himself from temptation, and sets out 
with his company of mercenaries towards Florence; but 
presently— 

“ Thrilling from Rimini, 
A tender voice makes all the trumpets mute.” 
He returns, but returns resolved to avoid his passion by 
death. In a druggist’s shop at Rimini, the lame Malatesta, 
buying a love-philtre to warm his pensive young wife towards 
him, secretly hears Paolo confess his love for Francesca, and 
learns his intention to poison himself. 

An urgent message draws Giovanni—while his mood is 
half-indignant, half-compassionate—to revolted Pesaro ; a third 
scene of this third act brings Paolo, whose fit of heroism is passed, 
to the garden where Francesca reads the story of Lancelot by 
the morning twilight. In the last act, Giovanni is suddenly 
back at Rimini and, informed by Lucrezia that Paolo still 
lives and loves, as suddenly departs with a stratagem to 
surprise his wife and his brother. Lucrezia, won to Francesca, 
tries to save her and frustrate the tragedy she has made ; but 
nothing can save the lovers from their fate: they meet by 
night, and Giovanni find and slays them. ‘The dramatic weak- 
ness inherent in the conception of which this is the skeleton 
lies in this, that it allows Mr. Phillips little opportunity for 
development and for surprise. One may doubt whether 
indeed all that is essential to the story is as full of promise as 
of temptation to the tragic poet. Paolo is in love with 
Francesca; Francesca is in love with Paolo; Giovanni 
discovers their love ; what else may go to the making of a 
tragedy must consist in the invention of an underplot, or the 
elaboration of new characters, or obstacles to the husband's 
discovery, or a slower progress of mutual inclination. The 
last Mr. Phillips rejects. Francesca’s shade in Dante says :— 

“ Soli eravamo e senza alcun sospetto” 
but in this tragedy Paolo at least loves Francesca at first sight 
and is conscious of his own weakness and hers; and the 
atmosphere is full of ill omens from the outset and Giovanni's 
blindness to the danger is unreal. Perhaps the conception of 
victims aware yet helpless carries a deeper pity ; and certainly 
Mr. Phillips does well to avoid such a new motive as Pellico’s 
laborious invention of Francesca’s gradual change from hatred 


to the opposite passion ; but, for all that, dramatic economy 
suffers by the premature exposition of a situation that cannot 
be sensibly modified, but only artificially prolonged. The little 
complications, the prose interludes and the subsidiary per- 
sonages he introduces are mostly insignificant—perfunctory 
concessions, one might suppose, to the decorative instincts of 
this generation of playgoers. 

But there are two new features of a far greater conse- 
quence : the character of Lucrezia and Paolo’s resolve to kill 
himself. The latter, except that it makes an incident, is worse 
than useless : a false suicide (to speak vulgarly) is fatal to a 
hero's prestige. Lucrezia degli Onesti is, however, a character 
that offers great opportunities to a tragic actress ; and (what 
is much more) she speaks some of the finest verse in the whole 
work. Lucrezia reveals herself in the first act when she 
endeavours to give Giovanni a warning of what may well 
happen if the lame warriors wife should meet a youth 
“wonderful as a prince from fairyland.” Her childlessness is 
the key :— 

“Bitterness—am I bitter ? Strange, O strange ! 
How else ? My husband dead, and childless left, 
My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward turned, 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats.” 

. . . 7 . . eo 

I am a woman, and this very flesh 

Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 

And I implore with vehemence these pains. 

I know that children wound us, and surprise 

Even to utter death, till we at last 

Turn from a face to flowers : but this my heart 

Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 

O! but I grudge the mother her last look 

Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 

Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 

And all these maimed wants and thwarted thoughts, 

Eternal yearning, answered by the wind, 

Have dried in me belief and love and fear.” 
Later, she is almost an Iago: later still, she opens her 
heart suddenly to Francesca as to a new-found child, crying in 
remorse— 

“What meshes have I woven for what I love !” 

Last of all, the short scene in which she strives desperately 
to be beforehand with Giovanni's revenge is incomparably the 
most tragic, as it is the most violent in the play. Of the three 
principal figures, Paolo’s is the dimmest. Francesca (half a 
vixen to Silvio Pellico) is a sister of Browning’s Pompilia—a 
child with wondering eyes. Giovanni wavers between Othello 
and Richard the Third. ‘The rest—the soldiers, Francesca’s 
maid Nita, the apothecary and his daughter—are portrayed 
half-heartedly. 

No deficiency of characterization, however, and no 
vacuity in the intrigue, would suffice of itself to give the 
impression of dramatic inefficacy which this tragedy leaves. 
What Mr. Phillips wants is not the dramatic intelligence but 
the dramatic temperament. He is a poet whose verse has 
essentially undramatic virtues. He isa Virgilian. All that he 
has written possesses a wonderful tenderness, a grace, a 
limpidity that are most rare: sometimes he finds poignant 
epithets, and images that stab the memory with inarticulate 
regrets. But the beauty of his verse, instead of concentrating 
our minds upon the action, drives us to a leisurely and remote 
contemplation. He is various, not with the disorder of 
impassioned movement, but with a more sophisticated 
symmetry. The characters seem to monologise abstractedly. 

As a poem, this work may be praised, if not without 
reserve, at least most heartily. If there were space, every 
page has beautiful lines which it would be a pleasure to quote. 
No episode contains so many as the most ambitious of all— 
that in which the poet dares to show what Dante hardly 
hinted. Here is the passage where Paolo finds Francesca in 
the garden reading Galeotto :— 

“Fr. Better than tossing in that vacant room 
Is this cool air and fragrance ere the dawn. 
Where is the page which I had reached? Ah, here! 
Now let me melt into an ancient woe. 
Pao. Francesca ! 
FR... Paolo! I thought you now 
Gone into battle dim, far, far away. 
Pao. And seems it strange that I should come, then ? 
FR. No, 
It seems that it could not be otherwise.” 


Together they read “the history of two who fell in love long 
years ago ; and wrongly fell.” 
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“Fr. [Reading] ‘And Guinevere, 
Turning, beheld him suddenly whom she 
Loved in her thought, and even from that hour 
When first she saw him ; for by day, by night, 
Though lying by her husband's side, did she 
Weary for Launcelot, and knew full well 
How ill that love, and yet that love how deep !’ 
I cannot see—the page is dim: read you. 

Pao. [Reading] ‘Now they two were alone, yet could not speak ; 
But heard the beating of each other's hearts, 
He knew himself a traitor but to stay, 
Yet could not stir : she pale and yet more pale 
Grew till she could no more, but smiled on him. 
Then when he saw that wished smile, he came 
Near to her and still nearer, and trembled ; then 
Her lips all trembling kissed.’” 


This is, of course, not for a moment to be compared with the 
perfection of that single line— 
“ Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante,” 

perhaps the loveliest in literature; but this scene in Paolo 
and Francesca is still so admirable that if the tragedy con- 
tained no other fine poetry, and were far more unsatisfactory 
as a play than it is, it would still be welcome to all who have 
recognised in Mr. Stephen Phillips the possession of a very 
genuine and delightful poetical talent. 


F. Y. E. 





THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By James Bryce. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


Nor only in this country but in South Africa Mr. Bryce’s book 
has been everywhere received as the fairest, fullest, and most 
thoughtful statement of the recent history and the present 
social, political and economic condition of South Africa. This 
reputation should rightly give to the careful and admirably 
written prefatory chapter of the third edition, which sum- 
marises the facts and forces that have brought about the 
present unhappy conflict, a weight of legitimate authority which 
no other publicist or politician can claim. Precisely because 
this long new chapter bears on every page signs of a most 
scrupulous regard for both sides of the important controversial 
issues, the irrefutable logic of his final analysis of the merits of 
this war will carry conviction to many minds which still 
remain distraught and perplexed by the heated arguments of 
partizans. 

The chief service Mr. Bryce has done is to scotch, if not 
to kill, the false and insidious notion of a Dutch conspiracy 
which, when the grievances of the Outlanders were found 
inadequate to supply a casus belli, was foisted upon the people 
of Great Britain. The evidences of strong racial animosity 
visible in the Colonies as well as in the Republics of recent 
years he rightly assigns to the Jameson Raid and its political 
sequelae. This crime, as he points out, crushed a vigorous 
progressive movement among the Transvaal burghers, drove 
the Government of that country to a vast expenditure on 
armaments, brought the Free State into closer union with the 
sister Republic and sharpened the antagonism of races which 
had been dying out in the British Colonies. 

Whatever corruption, incompetence and general mis- 
governmeut have been associated with the power of Kruger 
and the reactionary party, Mr. Bryce shows to be in large 
measure the natural and necessary consequences of the Raid 
and of the general sympathy openly accorded to the raiders 
and to Mr. Rhodes by the British in South Africa and by such 
public opinion in this country as penetrated into the 
Republics. 

Mr. Bryce has nothing but condemnation for the failure 
of the Transvaal Government to take the warning of the 
Raid and to setits house in order. “They ought,” he main- 
tains, “to have either extended their franchise or reformed 
their administration”—whereas they did neither. In _ his 
strictures upon recent Transvaal administration, Mr. Bryce 
seems to me a little too severe. Although the Government 
moved slowly, far too slowly as it has turned out, it neverthe- 
less did move. The recommendations of the Industrial Com- 
mission were not so completely ignored as is commonly 
asserted. Concessions, inadequate no doubt, but yet not incon- 
siderable, were made, both in the price of dynamite, railway 
rates, the imposition of Customs and other matters, while 


subsequently, but prior to threats of coercion, improvements 
of the first importance were made in the administration of the 
liquor law and of the police and detective services. Hollanders 
were being deprived of much of the power which they so 
frequently abused and replaced by more honest if not more 
competent officials. Matters were not, as is sometimes said, 
becoming worse for Outlanders but somewhat better. 

Mr. Bryce’s general judgment upon the merits of the 
pushful policy of the Imperial Government may be briefly 
stated thus. While holding that Britain was justified in 
requiring the Transvaal Government to redress the grievances 
(with the exception of the franchise, which we had no legal 
right to demand) he considers that wider expediency forbade 
the adoption of coercive measures :— 

“ All the natural forces were working for the Uitlanders, and 
would either open the way for their admission to a share of 
power, or else make the task of Britain easier by giving her 
less united and therefore less formidable antagonists.” 

It is, however, in his analysis of the negotiations of the last 
half-year, the blind fuddled groping for acasus belli which 
was never found, because it was not there, that Mr. Bryce is 
most instructive. From the Bloemfontein Conference, fore- 
doomed to failure because no basis of discussion had been 
fixed, through the whole entanglement of misunderstood 
despatches, down to the carefully provoked ultimatum, no 
serious attempt at a plain open-handed policy was attempted 
by either side: the whole atmosphere was one of suspicion, 
mistaken for duplicity by both. Mr. Bryce rejects the view 
that the franchise or the other grievances furnished a legiti- 
mate cause of war. “The real cause of war was the menacing 
language of Britain, coupled with her preparations for war.” 

The final pages dealing with the alleged Dutch conspiracy 
contain an irrefutable exposure of this “nightmare,” as the 
Edinburgh Reviewer recently dubbed the notion. Mr. Bryce 
shows that there is no ground for holding that a conflict for 
supremacy between English and .Dutch was inevitable ; that, 
on the contrary, a fusion of races was going on, which would 
have proceeded far more rapidly were it not for the resent- 
ment caused by the Annexation of the Transvaal, the seizure 
of the Diamond Fields, and the Jameson Raid ; and he pro- 
duces ample evidence for his plain assertion that “the Dutch 
in the Cape had been loyal till December, 1895, and had indeed 
been growing more and more loyal during the last fifteen 
years.” He rightly ridicules the notion that the Dutch Afri- 
canders of the Cape, who held the reins of Government and 
had everything to lose and nothing to gain by a racial conflict, 
would deliberately enter a conspiracy to upset the existing 
order and to establish a retrogressive policy. In a word, Mr. 
Bryce utterly rejects the hypothesis that the Dutch in South 
Africa were leagued for the overthrow of British power. He 
can find no evidence for such a theory. Even as regards the 
policy of the Transvaal he cannot find “any shred of evidence 
that they contemplated an attack upon Britain.” 


J. A. HB. 


ENGLAND AND THE SEA. 


THE Way THEY HAVE IN THE Navy. By Frank T. Bullen, 
F.R.G.S. London: Smith Elder and Co. 

BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO, 1892-1898. By 
the Rev. J. Fell, M.A. London: Edward Arnold. 


Contrasts are proverbially instructive, and it is a happy 
chance that brings together two books treating of that now 
familiar thing Sea Power under its most widely differing 
aspects. 

To Mr. Bullen, formerly part and parcel of one aspect— 
the mercantile—has fallen the task of setting down his 
impressions of sea power militant, in the grim yet picturesque 
form in which it daily appeals to the ordinary Briton through 
the medium of half-a-dozen illustrated papers. 

As a special correspondent he was billeted in one of the 
first-class battleships during the recent naval manceuvres, and 
while “persecuting his new vocation” was privileged to 
witness some of the results which training and tradition have 
enabled the finest service in the world to achieve. Men and 
machines, science and seamanship, all are without equal, and 
the sight of the four working in unison, responsive on the 
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second to the Admiral’s signal-halliards, is at the same time 
the most splendid and the most significant manifestation of a 
nation’s vitality and a nation’s resolve that a man may 
anywhere see. A practical seaman like Mr. Bullen may be 
trusted to appreciate the fact and the reason of it better than 
most civilians, and it is not his fault if his method of expressing 
his feelings seems the least bit inadequate ; for in A Fleet in 
Being the more cosmic Kipling with uncanny omniscience has 
set a standard which may not be attained by the writer with 
every-day limitations, as Mr. Bullen’s graceful tribute in the 
preface confesses :— 

“ But I do desire,” he adds, “that what is here written may 
have the effect of bringing the daily life of our naval defenders 
more in touch with those who, under God, are indebted to 
them for all the peace and security they enjoy.” 

Under these circumstances therefore the Sea-Waif and the 
mate of the Cachalot are sunk in the journalist, whose vivid 
record of his cruise on the Mars will certainly not fail of the 
effect he desires. One slip only did he make; that of 
mentioning a brother correspondent by name and then asa 
“naval expert.” The injured party, poor Mr. Thursfield of 
the Times, preferred that his head should continue to be 
buried in the sand, albeit his expertness and the rest of him 
have been public property time out of mind, and duly took 
Mr. Bullen to task in half-a-column of the Jimes for his 
unwitting breach of etiquette. We expect Mr. Bullen would 
rather be reefing tops’ls off the Horn than manceuvring in 
unbuoyed journalistic channels. Let him read the fate of the 
youth in Schiller’s poem who unveiled the statue of a certain 
deity at Sais. It does not pay to be a “Columbus of the 
Obvious,” even though one is a seaman by profession. 

But just as the policeman and his truncheon sprang into 
being at the demand of the householder who antedated him, 
so also the Fleet with all its marvellous accompaniments, 
human and otherwise (including the Times correspondent), is 
an outcome of the demand for protection for the chief 
source of our national wealth, a sea-trade whose units 
are the tramp-steamer and the sailing ship. Like the 
engineers in the Navy, the men and the ships who form 
the merchant service do their work almost unseen and 
unheeded, and yet the dirtiest undermanned tramp out of the 
hundreds that loaf past the Lizard every day of the year, 
rusty, unpainted iron boxes, white to the funnel-top with the 
salt of the Atlantic gales, spells Sea Power every whit as 
plainly as the smartest ship in the Channel Squadron. We 
hear now and again of the merchant sailor, in the pages ot 
the novelist or in Parliamentary returns, but only for pur- 
poses of local colour or statistical jugglery; he seldom 
appears as a living creature, except when he goes on strike or 
mutinies, and then it is in the painful position of one who is 
the inmate of a very undesirable dock indeed. If Jack's 
grievances were made the subject of judicial inquiry as 
unfailingly as are his shortcomings a vast deal of ignor- 
ance would be dispelled, and there would be no need 
for such books as Mr. Fell’s. Mr. Fell is a household, 
or rather a dockyard, word in San Francisco, where he 
was chaplain to the Sailors’ Mission for some years, and 
the knowledge that he then acquired of sailors and the evil 
conditions under which they work and live, afloat as well as 
ashore, has enabled him to testify with no uncertain voice to 
the gravity of those evils and, amongst other things, to the 
immediate necessity for a better system of consular super- 
vision. What, for instance, is to be thought of a law which 
does not entitle a sailor, even on a three years’ voyage, to 
receive a penny of his pay until he reaches home or that 
period expires? How can a man possibly provide for a wife 
and family under such circumstances. One of the results is 
wholesale desertion—a result which is deliberately encouraged 
by many captains and approved of by their owners, for the 
very good reason that the deserter of course forfeits all the 
wages that are already due to him; so that, beyond his food, 
he has cost the owners nothing. Mr. Fell’s pages are full of 
such cases. Captains actually get crimps to smuggle drugged 
liquor. into the foc’s'le and carry men away if they cannot 
persuade them to desert of their own free will. He gives one 
terrible -instance—that of two scurvy-stricken sailors who 
were lured ashore the moment their ship came in after a 
seven months’ voyage, and sjxteen hours later were shipped 
off dead drunk on another ship which sailed the same day ona 





five months’ voyage. Thecrimps got the two months’ advance 
pay for their new voyage—{£16—the owners of the first ship 
got seven months’ labour out of them for nothing, while the 
men themselves received not a penny, and had sixteen hours 
ashore in twelve months. 

Mr. Fell goes through the whole list—robbery, drugging, 
“running men out,” i.¢., driving them to desert by bad treat- 
ment, and the rest of the landsharks’ devices. Certain it is 
that merchant sailors are among the worst protected of any 
class of men. We ourselves, after five weeks on a tramp 
steamer loading cotton ina fever-stricken Gulf port, where the 
crew had nothing to do and only a dollar or two a week 
advanced them by the captain, have seen a drunken seaman 
still weak with fever stagger on board the day before sailing, 
fetch his solitary overcoat out of the foc’s'le and return to the 
saloon he had just left to pawn it for a drink, and not a finger 
raised to stop him. The same evening, mad with drink, he 
all but murdered another seaman, and was, of course, left 
behind. Yet, as Mr. Fell rightly says, Jackis not the drunken 
good-for-nothing that it is the fashion to believe him. In one 
year British seamen handed over to him £1,300 to remit to 
their families at home ; and if the attractions of the “ Barbary 
Coast” and the thousand-and-one other opportunities for 
debauchery in San Francisco do not deter him from acting in 
such a way, it is very certain that Jack will do equally well in 
any other port, provided there be those at hand that will help 
him. 

As everyone knows, the British merchant seaman is 
causing consternation in high places by inconsiderately giving 
place to foreigners, and the question is a serious one from a 
naval-reserve as well as from a sentimental and “ patriotic ” 
standpoint. 

If the powers that be would digest Mr. Fell’s too modestly 
written record of what kind treatment will do for a class of 
men who are a neglected and invaluable piece of national 
property, and would take a few lessons from the French laws 
for the protection of seamen, we should have a very different 
state of things. The Navy turns away from the doors as many 
men as it takes; and when shipowners are compelled to 
look after their subordinates and their men in the way that 
manufacturers are now, there will be no lack of British 
merchant seamen either. 

But paying shipowners to dry-nurse half-a-dozen possible 
naval reservists apiece is not the way to bring that result 
about, as anyone who reads Mr. Fell’s little book will see for 
himself. 





A GREAT MOGUL. 


BABAR. By Stanley Lane-Poole. The Rulers of India. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


Mr. LANE-POOLE has laboured under two obvious difficulties 
in the preparation of the present work, for, in the first place, 
Babar was not really a “ruler of India,” and, secondly, there 
is an excellent sketch of his career in another volume of 
the series, Colonel Malleson’s Akbar. Every one who is 
interested in Oriental history, however, must be glad that these 
difficulties have been brushed aside. Babar deserves a 
monograph in the admirable Clarendon Press series, for 
without his conquests the Mogul Empire could hardly have 
been founded. 

In India, however, he was a mere invader ; his ambitions 
were concentrated in the dominion of Transoxiana, and the 
winning of Delhi failed to console him for the loss of his 
ancestral Samarkand. His career was as extraordinary as his 
character was fascinating, The founder of the “ Mogul 
Empire” was really a Turk, descended from Timur, but his 
maternal ancestor was Genghiz Khan. At heart he was alto- 
gether Turkish, despising his savage Mongol kinsmen. It issome- 
times forgotten that in Asia, where creeds and customs do not 
move, races are blended with far greater rapidity than in Europe. 
Every fresh legion of conquerors takes to itself wives from 
the women of the country; thus the Indian Musulmans are 
composed of nearly a dozen diverse racial elements, but creel 
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gives them a feeling of solidarity that nothing but nationality, 
the fiction if not the reality of blood kinship, could create in 
the West. Babar's career cannot be understood unless we 
remember that in the fifteenth century Central Asia was a 
whirlpool of conflicting Mohammedan tribes. Uzbegs, Turks, 
Afghans, Mongols—even heretical Shiite Persians—were con- 
tent to unite under the banner of a strong leader. The 
Uzbegs perhaps retained more pure national spirit; they 
chased Babar from the home of his fathers, and their dynasty 
has lasted in Bukhara to the present day. The fugitive prince 
carved out for himself a kingdom at Kabul, and then, almost 
by accident, passed on into the Punjab, crushed the Afghan 
kings. of Delhi, fought drawn battles with the Rajput 
chivalry, and left behind him a troubled realm which his son 
Humayun lost for a time, and his grandson Akbar moulded 
into a great empire. But the wealth of India could not com- 
pensate for the melons of his northern home :— 

“ Hindustan,” he writes, “ is a country that has few pleasures 
to recommend it. The people are not handsome. They have 
no idea of the charms of friendly society. They have no 
genius, no intellectual comprehension, no politeness, no kind- 
ness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention 
in planning or executing their handicrafts, no skill or 
knowledge in design or architecture. They have no good 
horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons, no good 
fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or bread in their 
bazars, no baths or colleges, or candles or torches—never a 
candle-stick !” 

Some of these defects the Mogul raj was afterwards to 
supply. 

Babar succeeded his father in the throne of Farghana 
(Khokand) at the age of eleven: he was only forty-eight 
when he visited his sick son at Agra, prayed that the 
illness might leave Humayun and fall upon himself, and so left 
“this unsubstantial world.” Into the thirty-six years were 
crowded more heroic adventures than have fallen to many 
men, Yet he was very much beyond a mere soldier; he was 
a poet of no mean distinction, he invented a new Turki script, 
and he left behind him Memoirs which afford the most 
wonderful revelation of the East ever given to the West. He 
does not spare himself: his great drinking-bouts are set 
forth in detail—and drunkenness is a very heinous sin toa 
Moslem. He recounts placidly enough his occasional merci- 
lessness to an enemy. Yet he obtained the mastery over his 
passion for drink, and he constantly showed chivalric qualities 
as great as those of Bayard. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Lane-Poole has done 
justice to such a theme: no one is better qualitied than the 
biographer of Saladin to write a life of Babar. Yet so strong 
isthe current notion that Oriental history must needs be dull that 
it is worth while to say that in this little book there is more ot 
the true element of romance than in tomes of “historical 
novels.” It is not often that a book is at once so scholarly and 
so readable. 


M. C. SETON. 





BALLIOL. 


CoLLecr Histories: BALLion CoL_ecr. By H. W. Carless Davis» 
M.A. London: F. E. Robinson and Co. 


Tue history of Balliol, taken from the beginning, has one 
striking feature—the contrast between the present period of 
vigour and the age of obscurity which went before. Balliol is 
in one sense the oldest college in Oxford. Our foundress (and 
founder's wife), the Lady Dervorguilla, appears to have been 
worthy of her impressive Christian name. Wycliffe was pro- 
bably for a short time our Master. Predecessors of our present 
tutors earned fame as beer drinkers, “adding art to their 
natural stupidity to make themselves perfect sots.” One 
neither can nor need remember much more than this about 
the five centuries which passed over Balliol before the election 
of Bishop Parsons as Master in 1798 signalised the commence- 
ment of that career of activity by which it has won its present 
distinction. For indeed our college has won some honours, 
the fulness of which it is not for us to insist upon ; and it has 
acquired an individual character of its own which, as Mr. 
Davis both confesses and exemplifies, it is hard to analyse 
justly. 





Mr. Davis is occupied, I think, disproportionately with the 
portrayal of one particular cast of mind as characteristic of 
Balliol. Balliol is not solely, but before all things, a very good 
Oxford college. It has had a marked influence on the teaching 
and policy of the University. For instance, it has had a large 
hand in making the school of Litera Humaniores (not to speak 
of other branches of the University curriculum) the noble 
instrument of a gentleman's mental training that it is; it has 
also (and this is a very different matter) played its part in such 
progress as has taken place towards making the University 
serve national needs as fully as it can. What is more, it has 
not merely turned out, but has helped to form a surprising 
array of men of power and of mark. All this is due, 
not to any peculiar method or principle, but just to 
what Mr. Davis has described as a single-minded devotion 
to learning and teaching. It is not merely that the simple 
virtue of industry has always found some place there—by the 
way, it is a strange popular delusion that in any place of 
higher education overwork is among the perils which beset 
the steps of cur youth—it is that successive generations of 
teachers have, more consistently than is common, kept before 
their eyes the true purpose for which teaching bodies exist, 
and the true object with which men ought to learn. The 
college has taught well because it has long made itself a con- 
genial home for men of very varied methods and thoughts, 
who have had things (very different things) to teach, and have 
given themselves unreservedly to teaching. It has trained 
scholars and men of action and been a power in the lives of 
its humbler members, because it has set men working with 
something more in view than immediate success in the schools. 
I am not ascribing a monopoly of virtue to Balliol, but merely 
emphasizing the sole and very open secret of greatness in this 
or any other great college. 

Something similar may be said of the influence our 
college is reputed to have had over the current of religious 
belief. There is not, and perhaps never has been, any one 
type of creed characteristic of Balliol as a whole, and Balliol in 
particular. But I fancy we may claim credit to the college as 
a whole, as well as to its greatest Master, for a share in a move- 
ment at which the orthodox may be allowed to rejoice quite 
as much as the heterodox; I mean the growth of a robust 
faith that only good can come of increasing knowledge, and of 
sincere and vigorous activity of thought. 

I hazard a word about a character which naturally fills a 
large space in Mr. Davis’ later pages. The abundant common 
sense and worldly wisdom which Mr. Jowett (called in this 
volume “ Dr”) certainly possessed were not by themselves 
suc!) singular qualities as to account for the impression he has 
made. He was also a man who habitually lived at an exalted 
level of motive and endeavour. This is no doubt a very 
obvious remark to make about a man truly revered. But 
people are apt not to recognise high enthusiasms and piety 
when they occur in combination with more than common 
sanity, or at least they shrink from paying them the tribute of 
their true names; and thus it happens that a character so 
blended is often currently described in a way which conceals 
wherein lay its potency and its charm. 

In conclusion, ,be it remembered that the race of men 
who have applied no common gifts with no common devotion 
to the task of teaching in Balliol was not absorbed in and has 
not perished with the Master whom we feared, loved, and 
deplore. 





Goprrry R. BENSON. 





THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT. 


THe DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT. A History of Russian 
Diplomacy and of the Russian Court under the Empress 
Elizabeth Petrovna, 1741-1762. By R. Nisbet Bain. West- 
minster : Archibald Constable and Co. 


Ir is strange that Tolstoi, familiar as he must be with the 
unexpected and romantic train of causes that led to the forma- 
tion of Russia, should yet be content to explain history by a 
crude theory of fatalism, to see in every great event only the 
instinctive and irresistible advance of a nation’s will, and to see 
in every “great man” only a puppet dancing to gain the applause 
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of contemporaries, and to impose his really unimportant person - 
ality on credulous generations to come. As even Napoleon 
falls under Tolstoi’s category of the helpless and ridiculous 
“great,” itis perhaps too much to expect that sucha theorist 
would be converted even by the story of Peter the Great and 
Peter’s successors. Yet here surely we have a case that might 
shake the faith of the author of War and Peace. Here, for 


once, we have a “hero” whose importance no one can deny 
to Carlyle. There was about as much “ progressive movement’ 
in Russia when Peter began, as there is in the British House 
of Lords. Neither did he create any real “ movement,” except 
among the dozen men whom Mr. Bain has made familiar 
to us as “the pupils of Peter the Great,” and of whom the 
most important were foreigners. He took up Russia, as one 
takes up a sleeping child, and carried it along by force. But 
for the accident of Peter's birth in such a place and at sucha 
time, it is highly probable that the Slavs would have been 
exploited by the countries of Western Europe before any 
indigenous Russian Empire had begun to form itself, and that 
the history of the world would have been totally different 
from what it has actually been. Nor did the fortuitous 
circumstances end at Peter's death. It was only the extra- 
ordinary energy and talents of his “ pupils,” the adventurers, 
mostly of foreign origin and education, whom he had raised 
from insignificance in Europe to predominance in Russia, that 
saved the work of his hand from total ruin. Romantic events 
are often not important events, but the lives of these 
adventurers, who rose from the lowest depth of obscurity to 
the highest rung of ambition, not only illustrate the “turn of 
fortune’s wheel” in a way that would satisfy the soul of any 
lover of romance, but actually shaped the destinies of a large 
portion of mankind. 

The overthrow of these alien makers of Russia was 
accomplished in December, 1741, by the midnight coup d'état, 
when the Empress Elizabeth stormed the Winter Palace, pike 
in hand, at the head of her faithful grenadiers. Foreign 
ambassadors hailed the event as the long expected check to 
the advance of Russia. But they soon foutid out their mistake, 
for the daughter of Peter the Great had inherited not only the 
energy to free herself in Amazonian fashion from her father’s 
councillors, but the wisdom to carry on the progressive policy 
which he inaugurated and which they had kept alive. It was 
she, not any national movement, that again saved the situation. 

Elizabeth would appear energetic enough except in con- 
trast to her sire. But it must be admitted that if tried by that 
standard she makes up in charm for what she loses in force. 
She was not brutal ; she exercised the prerogative of mercy so 
as almost in practice to abolish capital punishment. She was 
more adored than feared in her court, a gay and pleasant 
place where absurd extravagance in dress and expenditure 
was the only rule rigorously enforced. She was a full-blooded 
child of nature and of her father, one who genuinely craved 
for all the simple emotions of life, except those of revenge, 
and cruelty. Power, pleasure, hunting, being angry, eating, 
being lazy, masked balls, religious devotion, making war, 
making love, making Russia—all these things she did heartily 
and effectually, because she chose and not because she was so 
advised. She was not literary, she was not delicate ; she had 
not reached those stages of civilization, but she had passed 
the candle-eating stage and had no delight in the blood of 
men. 

The last great undertaking of her life, the breaking up of 
Prussia, would have been successful had she not died in 
January, 1762 (again a fortuitous event of some little 
moment). Time has proved that she was wrong in supposing 
that the destruction of the Prussian power was necessary for 
the proper expansion of Russia. Her squeamishness about 
human life would have been well directed if it had prevented 
her from becoming the life and soul of the league against 
Frederick the Great, and from sacrificing myriads of lives in a 
cause which did not succeed and which ought not to have 
succeeded. But Mr. Bain declares that she carried on the 
progressive internal policy started by her father ; it is to be 
hoped that he will ere long publish a volume devoted to this 
Subject, for he has here only accounted for her diplomacy 
and for her private life, and her internal policy was the most 
satisfactory of the three. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 


CANTERBURY AND YORK. 


THE Primacy OF ENGLAND. By Samuel F. Hulton. Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell. 


Mr. Hutton has handled a difficult and important subject in 
a way at once learned and popular. He carries us back into 
forgotten conflicts, which have left their mark upon history 
and the results of which abide to-day. 

There is probably no fact of national interest to which 
less thought is given than the relations between the sees and 
jurisdictions of Canterbury and York. They might be the 
outcome of some inherent natural propriety, so smoothly are 
they taken for granted. Yet they have behind them a history 
prolonged, eventful and, as told by Mr, Hulton, not unenter- 
taining. 

For three centuries, from the time of Archbishop Egbert 
of York until the Conquest, the rival sees were upon a footing 
of equality. In 107c Thomas of Bayeux, Elect of York, was 
compelled by circumstances to apply for consecration to his 
brother of Canterbury. Lanfranc took the opportunity to 
require from him an oath of obedience. The demand was 
without precedent : it was refused : the struggle began, and for 
something like three centuries it continued. Trivial often in its 
apparent issues, petty sometimes in the expedients employed, 
it involved important principles and led to far-reaching results. 
Was the old usage of England to succumb before the Norman 
genius of centralization? Was the strength of the English 
Church to be marshalled round two standards or one? In its 
earlier stage the contest touched many interests: in the later 
it became limited to the question of the right of either Metro- 
politan to be preceded by his cross within the province of the 
other. In the course of it we are brought in contact with 
the great personalities of the age, with Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Thurstan and Becket, in connections in which they are 
ordinarily little known. The solution eventually attained gives 
little idea of the gravity of the struggle :— 

“By an agreement concluded in 1353... . it was 
settled that for the future each Metropolitan should enjoy the 
free right of cross-bearing in the province of the other. In 
return for this privilege, Archbishops of York, within two 
months of their first entry into the southern province after 
consecration, should send by the hand of some discreet 
messenger to Canterbury a golden image of the value of forty 
pounds sterling, wrought in the likeness of an Archbishop 
bearing his cross, and the same should be publicly offered up 
at the shrine of the glorious Martyr St. Thomas, after due 
notice given to the lord prior, sub-prior, or Precentor of the 
church, if present, or to the monk-custodian of the tomb.” 

On the whole, York remained victorious. She had _ vindi- 
cated her right to authority independent and co-ordinate ; for 
the victory she was indebted to the great Thurstan. Not less 
surely was it owing to the name and memory of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury that the invader, though defeated on the main 
issue, was able to draw off her forces with honour and without 
loss. Though failing to subdue her rival, she had established 
beyond question her own pre-eminence. The contest bore fruit 
less satisfactory in other ways. The matter was referred 
repeatedly to Rome: but the cause remained open, and with 
it long vistas of lucrative litigation. It was not more useful 
to the Papal exchequer than to the Papal prerogative :— 

“ As the disputes of York and Canterbury had assisted the 
establishment of the appellate jurisdiction of the Curia, so did 
they also justify that of the ordinary jurisdiction of the Pope in 
England. Nearly all the recorded appeals to Rome in the 
Norman period fas oh were extra-judicial. . . . . Suitors 
were in the habit of beginning their cases by ‘impetrating’ 
a Papal writ appointing Judges delegate to hear their causes 
in England. The jealous rivalries of Archbishops further 
encouraged such encroachments. These disputes were not 
confined to England, France, and Germany : but Primates oi 
Bourges wrangled with their brothers of Bordeaux, Armagh 
with Dublin, Compostella with Toledo.” 

Moreover :— 

“*Rational Church councils,’ writes Bishop Stubbs, ‘became, 
after the independence of York had been vindicated by Thurstan, 
almost an impossibility. Only when the authority of 
a legate a latere superseded for a moment the ordinary 
authority of both Archbishops were any national councils ot 
the Church summoned.’” 

The consequences were felt in later and more critical times :— 

“This neglect or inability to effect a judicious concentration 
of her strength was to cost the Church dearly when reforms 
were forced upon her from without. On the abolition of appeals 
to Rome the existence of two independent and rival spiritual 
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judges in England rendered plausible the creation of a mixed 
court as the final resort in ecclesiasticalcauses. . . . . The 
possibility of a conflict of opinion between the northern and 
southern synods supplied Henry VIII. and Edward VI. with 
good excuse for referring questions of doctrine and discipline 
to packed committees of bishops and divines, and Elizabeth 
with a reason for ignoring the right of the clergy of York toa 
share in the work of ecclesiastical legislation.” 
Notwithstanding all this it would be rash to infer that 
York obeved a wrong instinct in resisting absorption within 
the southern province. The North, as to religion and in other 
ways, had and has a character of its own; and the strong 
individuality which marks it is, to an undefined degree, both 
the cause and the result of its ecclesiastical independence. 
This is the story, given abstractly ; Mr. Hulton’s is full of 
colour and blood and life. It could hardly be better told. To 
its humours, always plentiful and often tragic, the narrator is 
thoroughly alive. Often and often, flowing in the current of 
the narrative, there occur the few quaint words which give 
a momentary peep into the mind of some faithful old monkish 
partizan. Both characters and issues are admirably defined. 
From the Reformation onwards disputes about precedence 
are lost in questions which faced the Archbishops as repre- 
sentatives of the Church and touched the very substance of 
ecclesiastical order. Into these space forbids us to enter. 
Difficult in the extreme, they are handled with candour, 
sympathy and power. Two passages, we think, require 
amendment. The one is so loose, the other so perversely 
pointed, as to invite misunderstanding. For the rest we 
heartily commend the book. There is hardly an ecclesiastical 
problem of the day upon which it does not throw strong and 
welcome light. 


O. 





ANOTHER LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Arthur 
Paterson. London : James Nisbet and Co. 


Any one who at the present day undertakes to write a life of 
Oliver Cromwell should be able to offer one of two justifica- 
tions. Either he should have investigated materials not known 
to previous biographers, or he should be able to present the 
facts already known in the light of some new and arguable 
theory. Mr. Arthur Paterson cannot plead either of these 
excuses. He tells us that he “ventures, without apology, to 
follow where Carlyle, Gardiner, and Firth have led.” He may 
well say that he has followed them, for there is nothing in his 
book but what can be traced to their pages. It is true he 
generally expands and adorns what he appropriates. Thus 
Carlyle’s “* Leave off your fooling, and come down, sir !’ said 
Oliver, in a voice still audible to this Editor,” is improved 
into :— 
“Instantly the heavy step clanged on the pavement, and in 
a voice, unrestrained this time, rolling like harsh thunder 
through the great building, the Governor of Ely exclaimed —” 
&e. 
Nor are there wanting references in foot-notes to other 
authorities—viz., Rushworth, D’Erver, Commons Journals, 
Bramston, Vicars, Walker, Berkeley. But on emmmining these 
references in the first 200 pages I find that they could all 
have been obtained from either Carlyle or Gardiner. If they 
were so obtained, I am happy to certify that they were 
correctly transferred except in two instances (pp. 153, 161), 
where Mr. Paterson has not only miscopied the figures in Mr. 
Gardiner’s “C. J. v. 176” and “C, J. v. 206,” but has fallen 
into the mistake of supposing that the letter “ v.” stands for 
“ volume.” 
Mr. Paterson’s English is slipshod and often ungram- 
matical. A few specimens out of many marked must suffice :-— 
“ By the bulk of the nation, especially the powerful middle 
— the Presbyters represented the highest authority in the 
and, 
“ This would have caused untold suffering upon his people.” 
“ Every token of respect and kindness that the King could 
receive were granted him freely.” 
“ Peculations with public funds.” 
“ The grounds of this rest partly on the statement 
made by Cromwell and partly in documents.” 
“ The Parliament, the first of which was to begin its sitting 
on September 3rd, was to be elected by the people.” 


“From them, naturally enough, have come the loudest and 
most bitter abuse.” 


“ Obeyance” is not a word existing or wanted in the 
English language. “Pater Patria,” let us hope, is a misprint. 

I have nothing to say against Mr. Paterson’s estimate of 
Cromwell's character. It is substantially that presented by 
Carlyle, modified to some extent by the more dispassionate 
judgments of Mr. Gardiner. Nor do I doubt that this new 
biography will be found interesting and instructive by a large 
number of readers whose taste is not fastidious, and who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to study more serious 
histories. ‘“ Est quadam prodire tenus si non datur ultra.” 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say something on the con- 
troversy that has been lately going on as to Cromwell's title to 
be called a “constructive” statesman. The question seems to 
me to be a verbal one. If by “constructive” is meant one 
who creates durable institutions it is clear that the term is not 
applicable to Cromwell. He did not even play a leading part 
in that clearance of the ground which must precede construc- 
tion, and may perhaps, with some stretching of the term, be 
held to be of the nature of construction. The transformation 
of the Tudor—wrongly called the feudal—Constitution into 
that which prevailed after the Civil War was effected not by 
Cromwell, but by the Long Parliament in the first nine 
months of its existence, under the leadership of Pym and 
Hampden and, it may be added, with the hearty assent of 
most of those peers and squires who in 1642 drew their 
swords for the King. The legislation during those nine 
months, as Hallam very justly observes— 

“Formed our constitution such nearly as it now exists. 
Laws of great importance were doubtless enacted in subse- 
quent times, particularly at the Revolution ; but none of them 
perhaps were strictly necessary for the preservation of our 
civil and political privileges ; and it is rather from 1641 than 
any other epoch that we may date their full legal establish- 
ment.” 

If however “consteuctive” be understood in the sense in 
which Comte used it, that is to say as denoting the type of 
mind which shrinks from change for mere doctrinaire reasons, 
which desires to make existing forms of Government serve 
with as little alteration as possible, which holds that trans- 
formation, to be effectual and durable, must take place first 
in opinions, then in manners, and last of all in institutions, and 
not, as revolutionists believe, in the reverse order, then 
Cromwell may be properly termed a constructive statesman. 
The same may be said of William of Orange. If both these 
great Conservatives were driven to destroy it was against the 
grain, and because the passion and fanaticism of both friends 
and foes were too strong to be mastered. They showed their 
supreme political capacity not in the institutions which they 
set up, but by their successful provision for the immediate 
needs of the moment. Thus it is characteristic that as early 
as November 1641, when Cromwell was still far from 
prominent in the House of Commons, we find him proposing 
that Parliament should pass an “ordinance” for assembling 
train-bands. This was the first time that an “ ordinance” 
(that is a Parliamentary edict without the Royal Assent) was 
proposed, or that any allusion was made to the advisability of 
preparing for war. 

The security of the constitution as established in 1641 
was finally assured by placing on the throne a junior branch 
of the Royal family whose title was therefore bound up with 
the supremacy of Parliament. This solution might have been 
obtained earlier. The deposition, if not the execution, of 
Charles I. and the exclusion of his legitimate heir were 
necesssary. The Duke of York had escaped from England. 
But the Duke of Gloucester was in the custody of the Parlia- 
ment, and if Cromwell had made him King he would probably 
have found it easier to govern in the name of Henry IX. than 
in his own. The project had been discussed by the Inde- 
pendent leaders even before Naseby. It was revived during 
the second Civil War. It was so clearly indicated by the 
situation that Charles, the day before his execution, adjured 
the Duke, then only eight years old, not to consent to it. It 
was not till towards the end of 1652 that he was allowed, and 
then at the suggestion of Cromwell, to join his brothers abroad. 
The regicide probably had before his eyes the fate which 
befell Roger Mortimer who placed Edward III. on the throne, 
and that of the Amalekite who brought Saul’s crown to David. 


EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY. 
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THE ART OF CHATTERING. 


THE GENTLE ART OF Goop TALKING. By Beatrice Knollys. 
London : James Bowden. 

CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. London: E. Arnold. 


WE have it upon good authority that the sheeted dead did 
once in the world’s history so squeak and gibber in the streets 
of Rome that all the practical race who called that city mother, 
hearing it, were convinced that something unpleasant was 
about to occur. If we can imagine one of those who then 
harboured such forebodings to be now set down in some 
crowded drawing-room by day, or in, let us say, the Empress 
or the Grafton Rooms by night, we wonder what his state of 
mind would be as he listened to the squeaking and gibbering of 
the people who, without the excuse of being dead, assail one 
another's ears with meaningless talk. We need not go so far 
as to imagine him to understand our language. Such conver- 
sation sounds as well and imports as much in one language as 
another, and did they babble in the tongue of Cicero, our 
Roman would carry back with him to Hades no more than he 
brought. He would indeed most probably be stricken dumb 
with wonder. He would not have a word to throw at Cerberus 
on his return to the dreary coast. 

There is a theory which must in justice be allowed a 
hearing, which gives to these social vapourings less of gloomy 
importance to the student of mankind than they seem at first 
sight to bear ; because it suggests for them an explanation 
other than that of a far-advanced decay of the intellect ina 
great section of the educated classes. This theory denies any 
intention of producing intelligent talk in the speaker of 
rubbish. It asserts that the sounds he produces are no more 
than mechanical beast-cries, dictated by the bodily instincts 
of the moment, akin to the twittering of birds, the purring of 
cats and the lowing of oxen. These cries take the shape of 
articulate words, for by so much, by the differentiation of his 
native noises, is the man superior to the brute. Those holding 
this optimistic view assure us that when a small-talker finds 
himself happy, replete with dinner, in the company of one 
who pleases him, or otherwise gratified, his feelings find their 
easiest vent in exclamations of “Have you been to the 
Academy?” or “ What a splendid house for a dance this is, 
isn’t it?’’ In the same way the same person, conscious of the 
need of supper, or unable to secure a dance with her he 
admires, will give voice to his emotions in cries of “ Have you 
been to that rotten piece at the Criterion?” or “ Did you ever 
see such a crowd in your life?” 

In The Gentle Art of Good Talking, by Beatrice Knollys, 
the conversing animal may find many invaluable precepts, so 
that his roaring may become gentle as that of the sucking 
dove, or as the song of the nightingale. He will learn from 
these pages “ not to change the topic of conversation abruptly 
because he is not interested in it.” He will learn to avoid 
“talking to an individual about a party or function to which, 
though eligible for invitation, they did not receive one.” 
Beside these and many more such useful hints for the hyaenas 
and buffaloes of social intercourse, the ordinary man who 
talks rationally to his fellow creatures may light upon a 
number of sound critical remarks upon style and method in 
talking that will perhaps avail to turn him from some small 
conversational vices such as most people contract. 

Mrs. Hugh Bell's delightful little volume on Conversa- 
tional Openings is a book of quite another colour. The 
phraseology of a handbook of chess is adopted through- 
out, and the game of conversation scientifically discussed. 
Thus we have the “ Diner-out’s opening” :— 

Black. White. 
“1. Tsee I am the first. 1. You are delightfully punctual. 

Or, if Black is the last, this is the opening almost invariably 

used :-— 

Black. White. 
1. I see I am the last. 1. Someone must be the last, 
you know. 

Black's usual reply to this is :— 

Black. 
2. Ha, ha! He, he! 
To which a player on White's side instantly rejoins :— 
White. 
2. Dinner is ready. 
This rapid advance of White's man will probably discomfit 
Black and scatter his ideas.” 


Another opening we cannot help quoting—the “ Minor 
Poet's opening” :— 
White. Black. 


“1. [have just been reading 
your charming verses. 

This opening should only be addressed to Minor Poets. It 

would be improper to use it on being introduced to Tennyson.” 


1. Oh! how kind of you. 


To any one who would care for humour more closely 
related to that of the late Lewis Carroll than anything we have 
seen, we earnestly recommend this gentle satire of Mrs. Hugh 
Bell. She evidently knows the talking animal of both sexes 
too well, but she has seen and heard him (or her—this modifica- 
tion may be applied throughout our remarks on small talkers) 
without despair. Hers is a noble toleration. None but the 
stoutest-hearted lover of mankind can listen without impatience 
to what she ridicules so kindly. Colourless, witless, at best 
mechanically lively, it drops from the mouth of its creator. 
He might have been smoking, he might have been snoring, 
he might have whistled some lively tune, or read aloud from 
the Globe ; in all these ways might he have used his breath 
with more advantage to himself and his fellow-creatures. But 
the man we speak of does not think so. He has given free 
play to his lingual and maxillary muscles ; through him have 
been born into the world a multitude of syllables meaning 
nothing, declaring nothing, forgotten the very instant they 
have fallen from his wagging jaws. The bat squeaking over 
the house-top, the rain pattering upon the window, have more 
to tell than this melancholy fool ; but he is content, He has 
talked. 


E. C, 





A COCKNEY’S AUSTRALIA, 


ADVANCED AUSTRALIA. By William Johnson Galloway, M.P. 
London : Methuen and Co. 


In the opening chapter of this book, Mr. Galloway remarks 
that “imagination boggles at what would happen if every 
globe trotter committed his voyage to print ;” but he makes an 
exception in his own favour mainly because he has a knack of 
noting “local atmospheres,” and because, being a member of 
the House of Commons, he received more attention and had 
better opportunities of getting information than ordinary 
travellers. The plain fact is, however, that Advanced 
Australia is nothing but a globetrotter’s note-book padded 
out with statistics and official details supplied from the Agent- 
General's offices in London after his return. There are scores 
of men who could have written the book, and written it much 
better than Mr. Galloway, without having made the trip at all. 
Mr. Galloway begs his readers to understand that he is “ neither 
a journalist nora philosopher;” yet the greater part of his book 
appeared in the columns of the Manchester Courier, and as for 
philosophy, when he is not reporting bald facts in the baldest 
of journalese, he is philosophising about Colonial problems, 
political, social or economical, of which he evidently has only 
the most rudimentary knowledge. He made the regular trip 
that everybody makes, by the mail steamer to King George's 
Sound and Adelaide, thence by rail to Melbourne, stopping a 
night at Ballaarat, and on again by rail to Sydney and Brisbane, 
thence across to Tasmania and New Zealand, where he spent 
a few days at the coast towns, and took a trip to the regular 
show places. And on the strength of this he ventures not 
only to give an account of the past, present and future of the 
seven colonies, but to pass severe and sweeping judgments on 
their methods of colonization and their national characteristics. 
There is something very unpleasant in the way Mr. Galloway 
sneers at everything colonial and patronizes the colonists as if 
they were an inferior order of beings. Heseems to have seen 
nothing but what is vulgar, conventional and sordid in colonial 
life, and to have missed all that is fresh, original and unaffected. 
In short, he took not the slightest trouble to inform himself 
on any of the essential features of Australasian colonization, 
but simply hurried from town to town with the usual free 
pass, picking up hearsay information, generalizing wildly 
from individual cases, and filling his notebook with stuff 
which has been written to rags for twenty or thirty years past. 
Some of his descriptions of the places he visited are extra- 
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ordinarily foolish. For example, in his chapter on New 
Zealand, he says : 

“ Christchurch, on the cast coast of the Middle Island, the 
capital of Canterbury Province, was originally a Church of 
England settlement, and presents more of the characteristics ot 
an English town than any other place in the colony. The 
district is wholly flat and is liable to be swept by fierce north- 
west winds.” 

Instead of being “wholly flat,” Canterbury contains the 
greater part of the Southern Alps, the highest mountain range 
in Australasia, with Mount Cook, whose everlasting snows are 
visible from Christchurch, rising 13,000ft. above the sea. Within 
two miles from Christchurch rise the Lyttelton Hills, 1,500ft. 
high, under which Mr. Galloway must have passed by a tunnel 
a mile and a quarter long in order to get on board the 
steamer for Wellington. That is a fair specimen of the 
intelligence and accuracy of his observation. 

The chapters on the New Commonwealth are written in 
quite a different strain from the rest of the book, and are well 
worth reading ; while Mr. Galloway's earnest advocacy of the 
retention of the right of appeal to the Privy Council from the 
colonial courts is in every way to be commended. 


E. W. 


SEASONAL SENSATION, 
THE WATCHERS By A. E. W. Mason Bristol: J. W. 


Arrowsmith, 

FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLI 
London: Pearson 

rue Brack Carb. By Christian Lys. London: Lawrence and 
Bullen 

rue Rep HeApED MAN. By Fergus Hume London: Digby, 
Long and C€ 

TALES OF TERROR By Dick Donovan. London: Chatto and 
Windus 

SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT By Max Pemberton. London: Pearson. 

AN AFRICAN TREASURE. By J. Maclaren Cobban. London: John 
Long. 

TALES OF TERROR By Dick Donovan. London: Chatto and 
Windus 

IN THE YEARS 1HAT CAME AFTER By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
London : Hutchinson and Co. , 

SIGNORS OF THE Nicut. By Max Pemberton. London: Pearson. 

AN AFRICAN TREASURI By J. Maclaren Cobban. London : 
John Long. 

A DAUGHTER OF FRANC! By Eliza F. Pollard. London: Nelson. 

THE SPLENDID PORSENNA. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: 
Hutchinson and Co 

SWORD AND AssEGAI. By Annie Howarth. London: Smith Elder. 

THe Rep Rat's DAUGHTER. By Guy Boothby. London: Ward, 
Lock and Co. 


By Cutcliffe Hyne. 


With the approach of Christmas comes the annual flood 
of sensational fiction intended to warm our blood and quicken 
our pulses during the long winter evenings. There is the old- 
fashioned detective story, in Mr. Fergus Hume’s The Red 
Headed Man, which has just the right number of people to 
suspect of the murder in the first chapter, and good enough 
reasons for suspecting every one of them except the one who 
did it, and in Mr. Lys’ The Black Card which tells an 
exciting, if not very original tale. In both these books there 
is, of course, a secret assassination socicty and, in the latter, a 
bad steal from Stevenson's Suicide Club. There are the 
modern Big England adventure tales in Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s 
Further Adventures of Captain Kettle, in which that undoubtedly 
clever creation appears ina setting of rather more disagree- 
able realism than usual but which cannot but fascinate those 
who feel the thrill of true experience in many of the tales. 
And there are the ordinary tales of romantic adventure. 

In this last class, The Watchers, by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
easily takes the first place. It is a story of Scilly in the 
eighteenth century and tells of the men who watched for Cullen 
Mayle to come back to take up his inheritance, some because 
he knew of a treasure which as a fellow pirate he should share 
with them, one because by his accursed hypnotic influence he 
had done to death his only son. The hero is Steve Berkcley, 
an imaginative roué who is to work out his salvation by adven- 
ture ; the heroine, Helen Mayle, an adopted daughter of the 
old pirate Adam Mayle, who wishes to return to Cullen the 
property she considers his by right. The delightful fancy 
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that describes Berkeley's gradual attraction into this turmoil 
of adventure among people of whom he knew nothing, the 
picturesque setting of the scenes on the island and the 
pleasant refined style in which the book is written make it a 
very attractive piece of work. It has the glamour of true 
romance and shows Mr. Mason at his best. 

Mr. Dick Donovan's Tales of Terror do not chill our blood 
as we like to have it chilled, in spite of a vampire, a walking 
corpse and quite a number of operative curses. The fact is, 
our modern school of the supernatural altogether spoils one 
for the old-fashioned, blood-dripping, cold-hand-on-your- 
brow-in-the-middle-of-the-night ghost story ; but to those— 
and they are many—who prefer Monk Lewis to Ambrose 
Bierce these stories will bring many a bad dream. 

The heroine who writes novels and does not believe in 
hell is almost as familiar a figure in modern fiction as the 
devil himself. There is no great reason why cither of them 
should be uninteresting, if only the writer has sufficient imagi- 
nation and skill to provide his intellectual skeleton with the 
apparatus of life, but this is just what most writers who choose 
such a subject seem unable todo. However, in Jn the Years 
that Came After, Mrs. Fred Reynolds presents us with this kind 
of heroine, and Greeta Tregarthen, in spite of her spiritual 
difficulties and literary gifts (often, perhaps, because of them), 
is an attractive girl. Mrs. Reynolds, who writes of childhood 
with unaffected insight, makes us understand her and 
sympathise with her from the beginning; we are invited to 
watch her growth, and to feel her charm from a very early 
age. This girl, petulant, hoydenish, and sometimes thoughtless, 
yet full of the wider charities and the abundant laughter of an 
open heart, makes an otherwise rather common-place tale 
stand out at times with the clearness of a real experience. We 
will forgive Mrs. Reynolds a dull plot, an annoying title, and 
some sentimentality, if she will give us another Greeta 
Tregarthen. 

Signors of the Night is a collection of stories of Venice. 
They centre for the most part round Fra Giovanni, otherwise 
the Prince of Iseo, a soldier-monk who is omniscient and 
all-powerful after the manner of his kind. The style is 
popular and suitable to a magazine tale, but appears rather 
thin in book form. The author adopts the trick of making 
the improbable pass current by resolutely refusing any 
explanation. This is amusing for a time, but soon becomes 
bewildering. Some of the stories—e.g., “The Wolf of 
Cismon” and “Golden Ashes” have a picturesque vigour, 
but on the whole the book seems written with a marked 
contempt for the public to which it is supposed to appeal, but 
which requires to be taken a little more seriously if the appeal 
is to be successful. 

In An African Treasure we find brought to a focus all the 
widely different elements of modern adventurous fiction. We 
have a treasure of fabulous amount lying in a ruined city of 
timeless antiquity, a mysterious race of natives, secret caves, 
which become dangerous when the spring is trodden on, a 
monstrous creature with tentacles guarding the approach to 
them, a practicable idol and a secret document tattooed in 
parts on different jpeople. The book is undoubtedly original 
in taking for its background the land of the Moorish and 
Northern African tribes, about which the author seems to know 
almost as much as Mr. Haggard knows about the southern 
end of the Continent. Boys will enjoy this book. 

Miss Eliza Pollard’s A Daughter of France is a novel of 
adventure of an older fashion. It tells of the struggles 
between French and English, and between the Catholics and 
the Huguenots in Acadia or Nova Scotia—a three-handed duel in 
which the Huguenots who were loyal to the French flag 
came off very unhappily. It is full of exciting adventure, hand- 
some chivalrous men, pretty brave boys and womanly women ; 
to say nothing of the swaggering villain for whom the reader 
is expected to have a sneaking liking. Girls will enjoy this 
book. 

He was an Italian nobleman who married an English girl ; 
and she was fond of somebody else. Possibly the writers 
character of The Splendid Porsenna, with its lunatic wicked- 
ness, is not totally imaginary; it reads like a study from 
nature. The incident becomes a little extravagant toward the 
end, but the style is pleasant, if not altogether mature, and 
the picture of modern Italian society is well and surely drawn 
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Sword and Assegai is a vivid and trustworthy picture of life 
in Natal in the forties, when the Kosa—or as our authoress 
will have it, the Ania-Xosa—plunged the country into the 
eighth, the longest and most devastating of the Kafhr wars, 
the struggle that pushed home at last upon Ministers the lesson 
of self-government for the Cape and gave us the splendid 
legend of the Birkenhead. This pleasant and well-written book 
is worth a thousand of the usual South African novel ; it tells 
us the true history of certain English people of the early days 
when the colonist lived at the gates of a bloodthirsty enemy, 
and the curse of gold had not descended upon the land. 

We only mention Guy Boothby because he is a writer of 
reputation, and to warn him that another such book as The Red 
Rat's Daughter will lose even the public lured by the mere- 
tricious attractions of Dr. Nikola. It is the most unimaginative, 
slipshod, ineffective piece of work we have read this year. 
Some of the sentences long considered will unsettle the mind. 
Here is an instance :—‘I should not say anything about the 
real reason at all, and even then not until we are on the high 
seas.” This may be humour, but it sounds more like an 
inattentive phonograph. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 

The Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, whose admirably 
genial classical scholarship and whose sympathy and familiarity 
with country life in modern Italy have inspired many a 
delicate and pleasant little essay, writes in this month’s 
Contemporary Revicw on “A Prose Source of the Georgics.” 
There is not much about Virgil in her article, but the author 
gleans in a most attractive fashion from the only complete 
work of Varro’s which survives, the De Re Rustica, numerous 
incidents and varieties in the life of old Latin squires and 
farmers that suggest instructive comparison with rural features 
of Italy and England in our day. Pasture, tillage, bee-hiving, 
forestry, labour, preserving of fish and game, the prevention 
and cure of plague and blight are only some of the topics on 
which she quotes her venerable authority. 

In the Fortnightly Review Baron Pierre de Coubertin brings 
his interesting articles on the history of France since 1814 to 
a conclusion ; this last chapter deals with the Third Republic 
(which the author has appreciated fully in a separate work), 
and recapitulates his impressions of the whole period since 
the first restoration of Louis XVIII. M. de Coubertin writes 
like a conservative Republican who believes in the future of 
his country, but whom the study of its history has made 
sceptical and disinclined to heroic remedies. The most 
striking feature of his reflections on the Third Republic is his 
faith in the efficacy of universal suffrage in France, which has 
saved the country from a threatened monarchical restoration, 
from the excesses of anticlericalism, from the interested 
calumniators responsible for the ludicrous exaggeration of the 
Panama scandals, and which he appears confident will be 
equal to the task of reconciling Liberalism with efficient 
military power, of directing French foreign relations in 
accordance with true national interests, and of checking the 
advance of Socialism by a measure of decentralization. “ The 
last quarter of a century,” says M. de Coubertin, “ may seem 
to contemporaries dull and gray; it will shine in the eyes of 
posterity with a somewhat more vivid light.” 

The same number of the Fortnightly Review contains an 
article by Mr. Sidney Low, entitled “The Darkest Hour of 
England,” which makes excellent fun of the ridiculous 
bombast written by poets and the leader-writers of the Times 
on our national attitude. Admiration for the bravery of our 
soldiers makes the ordinary sane Englishman more than ever 
impatient of the tragic nonsense by which Mr. Alfred Austin and 
the leader-writers of the Press (and we may add a class of 
our politicians) have contrived to make the nation look so 
ridiculous. “A blunder or an accident lost us some &0o men, 
and we began encouraging each other in language which 
Would have been overstrained if a victorious fleet had 
defeated us in the Channel. One great poet in impassioned 
verse assured us that the British wall was still unbroken, and 
another quoted the historical case of Cannz and the purchase 
of the site of Hannibal's camp—an allusion which had also not 
escaped the attention of the leader-writers in the daily Press. 


One wonders what we should have found to say if Britain had 
really been in the stress of a great storm, so that a single and 
not improbable reverse might have ruined our commerce, 
stripped us of our colonics and perhaps destroyed our liberties.” 
It is impossible to imagine the flights of rhetoric which will 
do justice to our next great war of national defence, though we 
may hope that the courage of Fleet Street, like that of Mr. 
Beit, who is said to be facing our national dangers with 
characteristic composure—in Berlin—will be equally con- 
spicuous when that emergency arises. 





A LEGAL CLASSIC, 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LAW OF CONTRACT and of Agency 
in Relation to Contract. Ninth Edition. By Sir William 
Anson, Bart. Clarendon Press. 


Tue Warden of All Souls’ treatise on the law of contract was 
first published twenty years ago, to meet the need which had 
arisen for the inclusion of that subject within the scope of the 
Oxford School of Jurisprudence. Since that date Anson on 
Contract is, of all law-books, the volume most certain to be 
found in the library of every University law-student, whether 
he be reading for honours or for a passdegree. And although 
it is perhaps too elementary to rank as an authority in the 
Courts, no book is more constantly useful to the pupil in 
chambers. The new edition is no mere reprint, for the 
previous version has been thoroughly overhauled and its con- 
struction improved, while the references to decided cases 
have been brought down to the reports of last year. Those 
who have had experience of teaching with Sir William Anson’s 
work as a text-book will particularly welcome the insertion, 
by way of introduction, of two pages on procedure, indicating 
the different remedies which actions arising out of contract 
attempt to secure. It will be no longer possible for the 
diligent student to do what a diligent and very stupid 
pass-man once did—to go painfully through Sir William's 
360 pages without discovering that there is some con- 
nection between “the old rule in Chancery” and 
“equitable principles” ! There are endless small additions 
and changes throughout the book, and although each altera- 
tion standing by itself may seem insignificant, the total effect 
is considerable. The pages on wagering contracts and 
securities now read more clearly; attention is for the first 
time called to the amazing and little-known provisions of 
section 2 of 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 41; a misleading reference 
to Davey v. Shannon is abandoned, in view of the disfavour 
which the Court showed to that case in McGregor v. 
McGregor; the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 is at last 
given instead of a repealed statute, as the authority requiring 
the sale of a British ship to be by deed; and in a hundred 
other small points the work is amplified and improved. 
Probably every one who has a close acquaintance with the 
book has his own suggestions for further improvement, and a 
few criticisms may still be made here. In dealing with the 
forms necessary for the contracts of corporations, there is still 
no reference to the stringent requirements of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, with regard to contracts for over £50 made by 
local authorities. It is a constant source of error in students 
to tind Langridge v. Levy quoted without a clear warning 
that the action there was for deceit, independent of contract. 
It is surely misleading to suggest that there can be any 
“exceptions to the rule” that contractual “ liabilities cannot be 
assigned” in the same way as contractual rights. The liability 
for breach remains exactly as it was, whether the party bound 
“jobs out” his work or not. Of course the learned author 
points this out, but the whole expression “assignment of 
liabilities” is objectionable because it muddles the ordinary 
student. Again, the two exceptional cases where contractual 
rights are destroyed by death are not parallel, and it would 
save much confusion if this were pointed out. In the case of 


' personal service all that is meant is that a servant's executor 


cannot be called upon to serve in place of the deceased : 
the parallel to this in the case of promises to marry 
would be the proposition that a fiancés executor is 
not expected to marry the bereaved young lady—true, 
but not necessary to be stated. In other words, in Finlay 
v. Chirney there was a breach in the deceased’s lifetime ; in 
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Baxter vy. Burfield there was not. Additions are much 
more easy to suggest than corrections, however, and no 
doubt much additional matter has been rejected for reasons of 
space. But the following seem desirable: a reference to 
section 7 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act as limiting a 
company's power to print effective conditions on the back of 
tickets (until this is added much of the first paragraph on 
page 21 is most misleading); some reference to the liability 
of Innkeepers as insurers; an expansion of the pages on 
bills of exchange, explaining such phrases as “ noting and 
protesting” and dealing with the peculiarities of cheques ; 
and a reference to the effect of ordering “extras” on a 
penalty clause. 

But when respectful criticism has done its worst, the book 
remains an invaluable, perhaps a unique, proof of the prac- 
tical value of the labours of those who treat law as a science. 
Sir William Anson has done more than any living man to 
relieve academic law of its unfortunate reputation as visionary 
and theoretic. 





FICTION, 


THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. By I. Zangwill. London: 
Heinemann. 

THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER. By Frederic Carrel. London: 
John Long. 

NICHOLAS AND MARY. By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: Grant 
Richards, 

THE Poor PLUTOCRATs. By Maurus Jokai. London: Jarrold and 
Sons. ° 


Mr. Zangwill has made another valuable contribution to 
his studies of contemporary Judaism. In They that Walk in 
Darkness we find presented the hopes, disappointments, 
illusions, memories and changing circumstances of the Jew 
during the century, in England, Russia, Germany and America 
not with the pomp of historical circumstance of the Dreamers 
of the Ghetto, but in the sombre reconstruction of life in 
humbler manifestations. 

The labour and care which Mr. Zangwill puts into every 
part of his works gives the whole the weight of overmastering 
truth, and in detail, the fine imaginative quality revealed in 
Bethulah, the touching humour of The Keeper of Conscience and 
the pathos of They that Walk in Darkness show that he can 
present the simpler passions of men with a sympathy akin to 
genius. 

Mr. Zangwill’s one serious fault is a lack of refinement in 
style, a tendency to be clever at the expense of being truce, 
which often niakes one suspicious of the veracity of his picture. 
But one has only to take one’s eyes from vulgar tricks of detail 
and consider the whole effect he produces to see that his con- 
ception of the Jew is really great in the fulness of its sympathy 
and understanding. His attitude is one of detachment, which 
probably offends the orthodox among his people, but 
undoubtedly fits him to be an interpreter and vindicator of 
their ways to the Gentile. Above all he gives the great key 
to the history of the Jew: his idealism, which manifests itself 
in religion in his passion for the unity of God, which leads 
him to attempt to form a new Jerusalem on one of the islands 
of Buffalo River or to bargain with a dealer for a reduction 
in the price of his own tombstone. 

What is to be the future of Judaism? Mr. Zangwill 
seems sometimes to be attempting to answer this question. 
He obviously has no sympathy with Zionism. His own hopes 
are probably hinted at in the story called Transitional. The 
dangers he sees well, and thus expresses in a comparison 
between the Jew and the Red Indian :— 

“ He (the Jew) had been too long the pliant protégé of Kings 
and Popes; he had prayed too many centuries in too many 
countries for the simultaneous welfare of too many Govern- 
ments to be capable of realising that Government of his own 
for which he likewise prayed.” 

Jew and Gentile should alike be grateful for this book. It 
makes for the comity of races. 
The Progress of Pauline Kessler is also a study of this 


ancient and mysterious people. Pauline is a Jewess with an 
unlimited ambition, and absolutely unscrupulous in her means 
of satisfying it. The only weakness in a character otherwise 
adapted for success in the world is a strong vein of sensuality 
which she at first keeps under but afterwards to her ruin 
allows to get the better of her. It is an unpleasant story, 
describing with a cold cynicism the worst elements in 
modern society. The writing is careless, and the dialogue has 
no wit, but there is something relentless and inevitable about 
the way the plot is developed which holds the attention of the 
reader, It is a book we should like to recommend the author 
to burn and rewrite in twenty years. 

The author of Peak Land Faggot still finds subject and 
inspiration among the simple folk of Derbyshire. The stories 
in Nicholas and Mary never rise much beyond mere senti- 
mental sketches, and have not the artistic charm of Miss 
Wilkins’ pictures of New England life, which are somewhat 
similar in character, but Mr. Murray Gilchrist paints on his 
limited canvas with humour and sympathy. He has written 
a book full of the sentiment of place and the charm of a 
simplicity which is not vacuousness. 

In The Poor Plutocrats there is too much incident. 
Vigour and movement are qualities that seldom fail in Jokai’s 
novels, but in these scenes from the achievements of Patia 
Negra, a well-born coiner and highwayman—a sort of Iron 
Pirate with a background of the Transylvanian Alps—the 
vigour and the movement are oppressive. The novel is a 
novel of incident. Also it is full of mystery and unexpectedness, 
But there are cases where the mystery seems too artfully kept 
up and the unexpectedness too forced. This seems to us 
such a case. For Jokai is not like Poe, bent always and 
only on building up to his corner-stone of mystery. On the 
contrary, he introduces us by the way to characters who have 
no part in it, and are yet dropped ignominiously, as soon as it 
is found they interfere with the plot. And one feels that one 
could spare the plot for the sake of the characters, of whom 
we have got only the glimpse, as they are quickened for one 
moment—peaceful or dramatic—and then fade away from our 
interest. Perhaps this book appeals to us less than, say, Dr. 
Dumany’s Wife, because we are too familiar with iron pirates, 
and miss the smell of the soil, when Patia Negra—the Black 
Mask—is the principal person to tread it. Mysterious villains 
are become cosmopolitan nowadays and local colour is some- 
what lost upon them. 
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St. Nicholas, Christmas Number, December, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 
The Studio, November, 1s. The Studio Publishing Company, Limited. 
Sunday Magazine, December, 6d. Isbister and Co. 


Temple Bar, December, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 
The Windsor Magazine, December, 1s. 


Ward, Lock, and Co. 














MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, AND 
TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 


are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents. 
30—44, NEW OXFORD-STREET; 

241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., London; 
and at 10—12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1826, 


FUNDS - - - - £4,000,000 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. This Society is in a unique position for Strength 
and Bonus-giving prospects, its reserves at last investigation having been 
calculated on a most stringent basis. 

LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES. 
holders. 

BONUS YEAR 1900. 

INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 5} per Cent. on the sum 


assured when the Policy money falls due. See Special Prospectus. 


All the profits belong to the Policy- 


Head Office, 35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
q -ondon Office, 1, Threz adneedle Street, E.C. 





‘Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 





Invested Funds _ _ £35,000.000 


Packed from beginning to end with reliable information ! 
' FAMOUS RACEHORSES. 

RACING HORSE OWNERS. 
- JOCKEYS. 
TIPSTERS. 

W. C. A. BLEW. BOOKMAKERS. 

Al all Booksellers and Libraries. TURP — 

R. A. EV ERETT & CO., 42, Essex Street, WC. 








BETTING MEN. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


JOHN HEATH’S 


PENS 


SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Bronze, 2s. 6d., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross; 
or in Gd. Boxes. 


Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 slamps. 
BIRMINGHAM. 











THE LARGEST SELECTION IN LONDON OF 


BIBLES!!! 


From 6d. to £10. 
Church, Family, Interleaved, Parallel, Pocket, Revised, Reference, 
Teachers’, Variorum, W ide Margin Bibles, &c. 
Lists sent, post-free, from 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, &3, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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SEE THIS WEEK'S THE 
WESTMINSTER BUDGET. NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 274. DECEMBER, 1809 
Price 3c. ; by post, 3d 
; ° South African Problems and Lessons 
, - ; (1) By Sidney Low 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF DECEMBER 1 ISSUE (2) By Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.MG. (late 
The Pointer and the Man Behind the Gun. Cartoon by Administrator and Chief Magistrate of British 
FC. G Bechuanaland) 


English and Dutch in the Past. By Mr 








How the World Wags. Illustrated 
‘ , ° Green 
The War : Persons and Incidents. Mlustrated Terms used in Modern Gunnery. By 
Ignorance in Germany Maurice, C.B., R.A 
" Mr. S hen Phillip ly « ‘ 

Talk with Mr. Raven Hill. Why he can't Paint Cows. | M*, Stephen! Tragedy of Paola 

I erated By Sidnev Colvin 
Paap nits , Recent Science-—Meteorites and Comets. By Prince 
The German Emperor's Visit. Ilustrated | Kropotkin : 
An Animal Painter's Shorthand Notes. Illustrated Crom well t ectorate. By J. He 

| A Negro on the Position of the Negro is 

Fox Terrier’s Puppic From a Picture by Fannie | “EE Tohiag . 

Moody Plagiarism. By E. F. Benson 


The Hunting Season rhe Churchman’'s Politics: a Dialogue 





nti Full-page Drawing Anthony C. Deane 
a os 8 nid The War-Cloud in the Farthest East. By Holt S$ 
Ditties of the Day Hallett 
Concerning Dress An Illustrated Article for Ladies A Hindu Home. By the Hon. J. D. Rees, CLE 
Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit Austria at the End of the Century. By Francis Count 
Liitzow 
he Libr - . 
fhe Libra The Newspapers. By Sir Wemyss Reid 
Active Service The p of Sta Lee 
Illustrations 
More Christmas Books London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lid 


Dr. Cobb's Moderate Societys A New Oxford Move 


NUOVA 


H in Documents VI The Great K Mes 

engers. Iilustrated Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 
Under Bombardment. Illustrated The Leading Italian Review of Lilerature, Science, 
Conce Hea 1H ¢ Fine Arts, and Politics 
Here, There, and Everywhere Is published at Rome on the ist and 16th of each 
How the World Wags, & sata 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA ia the 


among its Contributors 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Year Six Mths 


John Richard 


Major-General 


and Francesca 


ace Round 


1 America. By 


By the Rev 


ANTOLOGIA. 


33rd Year. ” Est: st ab slished 1865. 


Each number contains about 200 Pages. 

oldest and the 
Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures foremost Italian Review. The most Eminent Writers, 
University Professors and Members of Parliament are 


Three Mths. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB Aa ——- ee sgh .* ov. oe * + 
PrWENTY- THIRD EXHIBITION OF MODERN United States oe * gs gle. y bet, , A 
PICTURES. OPEN DAILY, toto 5, at the DUDLEY ” aw se “* 4.40 ) 
GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W A Specimen Number sent on request 
imission 1s ROME, Via SAN VITALE 


NOW READY 
THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
ENLARGED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


The Christmas Number of the PALL MALL MAGA 
ZINE contains a full budget of Stories and Articles by 
the leading writers and many pages of EXQUISITE 
PICTURES 


LUIGI THE SALVATIONIST 
Phe Mast story by the late GRANT ALLEN 
TWELVE O'CLOCK 
\ powerful tale by STEPHEN CRANE 
ON THE REEF OF NORMAN'S WOE 
GILBERT PARKER 
THE GOLDEN MESSIAS 
L. COPE CORNFORD 
THE UNSEEN WORLD 
A weird tale by E. HAROLD BEGBIE 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 
Mrs. FLORA A. STEEL 
THE EMPEROR'S WATCHDOG 
CARLTON DAWE 
Re &e. &c. 

The Christmas Number also contains Articles and 
Poems by W. E. Henley, Frederick Wedmore, W 
Arch ver Henry Newbolt, Edgar Faweett, J. Holt 
Schooling, G. S. Street, & a 


The Frontispiece is an exquisite photogravure after 
a picture by G. H. Bor ig! iton, R.A., entitled 
“ INDECISION.” 
Despite its increased size and many attractions, the 
price of the Christmas Number remains ONE 
SHILLING 


Publishing Office : 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 


BSTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


South y Lane. — w. 
invest Le ds wee” — 
ber of Accou: 

TWO-.AND-A- Hale P per t EST. INTREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, reps eon demand. TWO per CENT. on 
bo ge oni oe JNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 

£210. STOCKS, SHARES, and 
LNNUITING p papehenal and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly om 
each completed £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 
particulars, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. 5 Holtx 
Telegraphic Address ‘ BIRKBECK, Lowpoyx.” 








DEAN’S 


THIRD EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


'A NARRATIVE OF 


TOY BOOKS. 


As Presents or Prizes for Children, we 
especially recommend—out ot the scores of Picture 
Books we publish : 


BY T. 


THE BOER WAR. 
FORTESCUE CARTER. 


Demy 8ve., tos. 6d 


| The Times :—" The book is full of instruction to those persons whose business 
a » ames . on . a — — a » | it is to be informed upon the developments of the political situation in South 
THE TWO SMARTES1 on gat $5 BOOKS OF THE | Africa Every military operation is dealt with in turn, and the accounts 
- 7 | of them are, as far as possible, compiled from the direct statements of eye-witnesses 

. Coloured Plates both military and civilian.” 
Pictures sy | South Africa :—“ It remains the best book of its class Apart from 
for Little A. S. Forrest. 3 6 | its literary merit, it has great and distinct historic value. It deals with facts in a 
Verses by } laudably judicious spirit, and no South African library of any pretensions can claim 

Englanders. Frank Green | to be complete without it.” 
| The Broad Arrow :—“ For those who care to investigate the history of the 
My k ay ings Dain | question from its very beginning, under the guidance of a writer highly competent 
Gimcrac 4 Companion | 4o compile it, this volume will prove a valuable educator Written in an 
Jingles. B.. a 3. 6 evident spirit of impartial inquiry, and with avowed disregard for the susceptibilities 
Told and of any political party 


Drawn by 
The ~— — 
; “il, 3/6 
Pickletons. Coloured Bay | 


Amusing 
Text. 


The A.B.C. aun | 


Ernest Ames 


The Voice of “ 


for Baby .—-¥ 3/6 | inim 


y | te 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


The wep eA and the War. By An Officer. 
he Hooligan.” By Robert Buchanan. 
By Phil Robinson. 


} A New Gospel and Some New Apocalypses. By J. Rendel Harris. 
P triots capital Comic } The Woman Question in Italy. By Dora Melegari. 
a ° Pictures | Priest and Prophet, By 5S. Baring-Gould. 
A Prose Source of the “ Georgics By the Countcss Martinengo-Cesaresco 
‘ . . , rhe Trend in American Cities By J. W. Martin. 
SOLD BY ALL HIGH-CLASS BOOKSELLERS The Age Limit for Women. _ By Clara E. Collet. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


Animal Chivalry 
The Venture of Faith 
Liberal Imperialism 


It will help you in selecting your Christmas Presents. Seudiens 


“DEAN’S” Toy Books are irresistible. 


By Woods Hutchinson, M.D 


By Emma Marie Caillard. 


and the Transvaal War. By J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 


London : ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





You cannot do wrong by always buying 
“DEAN’S” Toy Books. 


THE LEYS 





‘SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


— — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in APRIL. 
Early enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 


London : DEAN AND SON, Lid., 160A, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA. fen 
Volumes, cloth, £5; half-calf or half-morocco, £7 10s. 
Pall-Mall Gazette, 8th March, 1898, says :—“ In many ways the [Encyclopzedia] 
Britannica’ is a work rather for the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants 
we far better SUP} lied by the brief but far more comprehensive notes of * Chambers's 
Enevelopzedia]. Indeed, in the present form, ‘Chambers's [Encyclopedia] is 
most an ideal work of reference 


CH AMBERS’S ENGLISH DICT eng 
oth, 2s. xd.; hali-moroceo, 138s ditec ) HOMAS 
see on ' - 
World say This Dictionary is a veritable masterpiece 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 15s. 
Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, writing in the JMuslraled London New’, says 
That truly fascinating compilation.” 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. Cloth, 6s.; or with Thirty-two Maps, 
8s. ; half-morocco, 12s. 


iat nde O 
Contains a really prodigious amount of information about many thousands of 


laces The Tiimes 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE ODDS AND THE EVENS. By L. T. 


MEADE. Gilt edges, 6s. 


Full of fun and adventure Birmingham Daily Gazelle 
FIX BAY’NETS! By Geo. 


Gedge is afine specimen of th ‘Tommy Atkins’ species, and may be not 
)perly ranked w ith Mr Rady: wd Kipling’s creations.”"—Spectalor 


LIGHT O’ THE MORNING. By L. T. Meape. 


Wi MH be voted delightful in many a ‘snuggery.’ Daily Telegraph 


PERIL “AND PROWESS. By eure FEXN, 
Conan Doy ie, W. W. Jacons, &c. 5s. 


his is the very book for a boy of mettle."—Dundee Adver 


A GOOD- HEARTED GIRL. By Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL, 3s. Od. 
“ell, even eloquently, written in parts.”—Freentan's Journal 


THE BOYS AND I. By , * MOLESWORTH. 


(Uniform with “ Hermy” and “ Hoodie.”) 3s. 6d. 
here is fascination for every child in such a story as this.”—-Lilerary Worid 


DOROTHY DOT. By EF. Wesryy 


MANVILLE FENN. 


The book is we 


TIMLOW. 


3s. Od. 
rells charmingly how the little girls held a funeral with a dead mouse, and the 
dolls in attendance as mourners Daily Telegraph 


THE SPY IN THE SCHOOL. By A. Home. 


38. Od. 
An excellent boy's story. The humour is good and the interest sustained.” 
To-Day 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. By Mrs. Ouipuanr. 
38 od. 


“A thoroughly good story MAP. 


MABEL’S PRINCE WONDERFUL ; or, a 
Trip to Storvland. By W. CULE. 2s. 6d. 


A really pretty and readable story.’ oe 


NANCY’S FANCIES. By E. L. Haverrie.p. 
2s. od. 
A graceful little study of children’s thoughts and ways." —Daily Telegraph 


PRINCESS AND FAIRY; or, the Wonders of 
Nature. By LILY MARTYN. ° 2s. 
A charmingly written and illustrated little gift-book.”—M_A_P. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW 


Second Edition, making the 25th Thousand, 


NOVEL. 
Now Ready. 


Kit Kennedy : Country Boy. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

Kit Kennedy : Country Boy. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


Here, as in! _a works of the same character, Mr. Crockett's exposition 
ippreciation of the unconscious humour of the Scotch peasant is simp 








i} iv 
idle The Daily Telegrapl 
We have seen nothing of Mr. Crockett’s which has given us more unadulte 
rated pleasure, and that is saying a gi 0d deal.” —Manchester Evening News 


Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick wi th the best life of the 
Scottish people as this book.”—The Bradford Observ 

*~* A Special Edition on hand-made paper, limites i to One Hundreg Copies, each 

¢ a gned by the Author, with a sepia carbon photographic Portrait of Mr. Crockett, 

is Now Ready. In richly-decorated binding, with gilt top, in box. Price 12s. 6d. net. 





London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MACMILLAN AND CO0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND 


TO-DAY. By CLEMENT Scorr, With numerous Portraits. Two Vols., 8vo., 


jos. net 
DAILY NEWS ; — ha great deal of entertaining reading, including not a 
little which will provide valuable material f + te hae eh sti wian of the sta 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. By 
CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Letters from Majorea,” &c, With 
Eighty-cight Hlustrations. 10s. net 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORK- 


SHIRE. By Arruuk H. NORWAY ith Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL 
and HUGH THOMSON, Extra crown avo. gilt - 6s. 
OBSERVER ‘The fourth volume of the m fascinating series of topo- 


urs aphic ic al books yet produced. B right descriptions oat appy anecdotes are given by 
_ a , and in umerable ‘bits’ of Yorkshire scenery by two of the best black 

dwt e landscape artists of the day go to make up a volume which deserves a 
ee i welcome 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescve. First Part—To the Close of the Seven 
Years’ War. In Two Vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. &8vo., 3 

GUARDIAN :—*" Me Fortescue hia eeded. There cannot. be two opin 0 
the matter A series of very clear maps and plans add greatly to the value 


+} } “"* 
or us excellent bo 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
THIRD EDITION. With a NEW PREFATORY CHAPTER 
dealing 7 ith the events which have induced the pre sent crisis, 
Cre yw Svo., Gs., 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
the Right Hon. JAMES BRycr, M.-P. With Three Maps, and with the Text 
of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
New and Cheaper Edition ready Dec. 8 
SOUTH AFRICA ‘OF TO-DAY. By Capt. 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspon 
dent of the “Times” in South Afric a With Ilustrations Crown &vo., 6s. 









NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. 


By HENRY JEIHSoN, Author of “The Piatform—its Rise and Progress.” 
With Map. Crown Svo., 6s 
~ uLY TELEGR. APH A true and complete history of the Vendean uprising 
Of untlagg: is interest. . Mr. Jepbson's book is 
ly cosmopolitan in character and interest alike, and the thinking public of 
nalities should be ; vietul to h im tor an important contribution to historical 
‘rature, unsurpassed i terest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth 
century 


KUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the 


Astronomer of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by *EDW ARD 
~ sect ty Texte of the Four Editi ms with the VUriginal Prefaces and 
Notes. Extra crown Svo., 8s. 6d. net 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
THE PRINCESS. 










New Volume. 
By ALFRED, Lord TENNyson. 


2s. 6d. net. 
THE CYNTHIA OF PROPERTIUS: being 
the First Book ot his Elegies Jone into English Verse by SEYMOUR GREIG 


‘TREMENHEERE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo., 48 net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER, Price 1s 
Contents : 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
1. SAVROLA (A Military and Political Romance).—Conclusion. 

2. THE FASCINATION OF THE 7. GAMES ON PAPER AND ELSE- 
FOREST. By Hugh Clitiord WHERE. By W. B. Thomas. 
ROBARI (The Story of a Very Little 8 WITH THE EYES OF THE 

’ L 


War) SOU 
+. THE TRAGEDY OF A THINKER g. A VOICE FROM THE PHA- 
5. AN_ INTERLUDE ON A CHALK- | RAOHS 

STREAM. By W. B. Boulton | 10 THE FOLLY OF NAPOLEON 


6. THE CENTENARY OF SERINGA 
PATAM. by J. J. Cotton 


TEMPLE BAR. 
DECEMBER. Price ts. 
Contents 
A new Story by AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
i. THE BATH COMEDY. 
Il. A LOST PEOPLE | VILL THEIDEA OF EVOLUTIONIN 
11. KICHARD SAVIN, M.F.H. BROWNING'S POETRY 
IV. FRANCES BURNEY IX. A PLEASANT BLUNDER 
V. MAC, THE DIVIL AN’ HIS X. THE HUMOURS OF EIGH- 
DIP’TIES. j TEENTH CENTURY OPERA, 
VI. The GREAT SEAL of ENGLAND. | XI. OUR MUSIC-MASTER. 
Vil. MAD JACK. XII. A LEGION OF HONOUR 


CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
LIFE IN THE EAST END OF LONDON. By SIR WALTER BESANT. 
ilustrated by PHIL MAY and JOSEPH PENNELL. 
A PROVENCAL CHRISTMAS POSTCRIPT. By THOMAS A. JANVIER 
THE CHRISTMAS oe A Legend of Saxony. By Eprr M. THOMAS. 
cond Instalment of 


THE Live. nie OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Rig 
ORI : 


And numeri 


By David Hannay 


t Hon. JOHN 


is Other Stories and Articles of General Interest 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual ae iption, post-free, 12s. The DECEMBER 
MBER contains 
AFTERNOON SERVICE. By IAN MACLAREN. 
THE DOLL THAT SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT. Christmas Story By 
KATHARINE CARRINGTON, ; : 
THAT LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE. By HELEN PERKINS. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Limited, London, 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
60, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C,, LONDON. INSTITUTION. 


FOUNDED 1807, FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 





| 


} Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this | nti £10,500,000. 


Otiice since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5,400,000 


All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those entrants, at the next division in 1902. 


charged by other leading offices. At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 


. ’ . previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
Q k “ as , . 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RaTEes only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 


and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County” may also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 





be obtained upon application to— . ' , 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


G. W. STEVENS } 
- Joint Secretaries. 
B. E. Raturre | 


— « The standa d of high t ity.” —The Lancet 
1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 aa 


| 
INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST . 
ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. : , 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. | C Oo 
ae. | OCOA 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. | ABSOLUTELY PURE— 


he, | THEREFORE BEST. 


Claims paid z £4 ,000,000. Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO,, | ont‘n Packets and’tins cas other Cocoas are’ sometimes subs 
| 


tuted for the sake of extra profit. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN. Secretary. ee ee ee 











———— 








IRISH - WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD., 


89, New Bond Street, and 102, Kensington High Street, London, W. 





DUBLIN: 8 anp 9, SuFFOLK STREET. BELFAST: 16, Beprorp STReEer. 
MANUFACTORY: Wartnestown (Co. Dowy). 
; DIRECT FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. 
Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and Upwards. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


' 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light aa Opes 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 
be found equal to wine usually sold atmuch 14/6 8/3 | 
higher prices. 


GT. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and : 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17/6 9 9 8 


in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 








FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Ciaret sold in WITH 
Great Britain to equal them in value, Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s, and 20s. a dozen aad 
oa oi | NORMAN & STACEY 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. a 
LIMITED, 





JAMES SMITH & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. | ; 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. Call and Interview Manager. 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
per dozen. 
| 
} 
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